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—mewees THE THEATRE GUILD presents 





EUGENE O'NEILL'S comedy 


AH, WILDERNESS! 


with GEORGE M. COHAN 


GUILD THEATRE jiir"s:30* sts rnures and Sats 2:20 











MAXWELL ANDERSON’S new play 


MARY OF SCOTLAND 


with 
HELEN HAYES PHILIP MERIVALB HELEN MENKEN 


ALVIN THEATRE 5..78!26,"Msw. Thus. & Sats 2:20 





EUGENE O'NBILL’S new play 


Days Without End 


HENRY MILLER’s Theater $3.5..% He "'n ‘sea 2.40 | 











The Group Theatre and Sidney Harmon and 
Mi James R. Ullman present Sidney Kingsley’s play 
EN IN WHITE 

Ae eaperience thrilling and absorbing, genuine 


i 

} 

| end complete.—J. W. KRUTCH, The Natwn. 

} THEATRE—44th St. W. of Broadway 
BROADHURST Eves. 350c to $2.50. Mats. Wed & Sat. 











AN AN ANTI- 


PEACE « EARTH 13.0044 


+ “Real Theater, the like of 
SIDNEY HOWARD: which is not on er on ag 
. “I am urging everybody to 

HARRY F. WARD: sce it immediately.” 
CIVIC REPERTORY THEATRE, 14th St. & 6th Ave. 
o N No ‘Eves. 8:45. Mats. 
Pieced HIT “York” 30c © $1.50 fox Wed. & Set, 2:49 








“The Theatre bas unleashed one of 
its thunderbolts under Jed Harris’s 
direction.” 

Baooxs Atxinson—N. Y. Times. 


Jed Harris Production 


The Green Bay Tree 


CORT THEATRE, 48th St. B. of B'way 


Mats Wed and Saturday 2? 0 


“The Pl IRSUIT of HAPPINESS . 


“Merry mixture of folklore and farce.’ 
—John Mason ein Eve. Post 
. a wolf in sheep's cloth- 














“A smart and bawdy satire . . 


ing.” —Percy Hammond, Herald Tribune 
] N THEATRE, 45th Street West of Broadway. CHi 4-73860 
AV ( yi Lives 8:45, $1 to $2.50; Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:30, 75¢ & $2 
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AH, WILDERNESS! Guild Theater. O’Neill’s nostalgic comedy 
about a youth who discovers love and poetry together. Made 
doubly effective by the performance of George M. Cohan. 


AS THOUSANDS CHEER. Music Box. The best musical review 
of the year with Clifton Webb, Leslie Adams, Helen Broderick. 
and Marilyn Miller in a series of acid but amusing sketches, 


BIG HEARTED HERBERT. Biltmore Theater. J. C. Nugent 
and Elisabeth Risdon in a broad but funny farce about the 
taming of a self-made man, 


DAYS WITHOUT END. Henry Miller’s Theater. Reviewed in 


this issue. 


HER MASTER'S VOICE. Plymouth Theater. First-rate speci- 
men of Clare Kummer’s very special kind of wit with Roland 
Young and Laura Hope Crews. 


MARY OF SCOTLAND. Alvin Theater. Helen Hayes and Philip 
Merivale give fine performances in Maxwell Anderson’s play. 
The biggest dramatic hit of the moment but one which left me 
a little cold. 


MEN IN WHITE. Broadhurst Theater. Fine teamwork on the 
part of the members of the Group Theater helps to make this 
play about a young doctor one of the things which must not 
be missed. 


PEACE ON EARTH. Civic Repertory Theater. Propaganda play 
about the next war, in which the workers strike and a young 
college professor gets framed for murder. Drawing special but 
enthusiastic audiences which evidently do not agree with me 
that the play is quite uninspired. 


SHE LOVES ME NOT. Morosco Theater. Mad doings at Prince 
ton which involve the efforts of some high-minded students to 
rescue a not too innocent maiden in distress. Much the funnies: 
farce of the year. 


THE FIRST APPLE. Booth Theater. Irene Purcell contributes 
much charm to a fragile but amusing comedy about—first apples 


THE GREEN BAY TREE. Cort Theater. Absorbing psycho 
logical drama about a young man who cannot give up luxury 
for love. Shares with “Men in White” the first place on the 
list of dramas. 


THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS. Avon Theater. Spicy and 
more or less historical comedy about a young Austrian who 
finds bundling one of the pleasantest of the new freedoms in 
Revolutionary New England. 


THE LAKE. Avon Theater. Katharine Hepburn in an English 
tragedy which came highly recommended. Neither the play 
nor the star quite up to expectations. 


TOBACCO ROAD. 48th Street Theater. Superb performance by 
Henry Hull in a grotesquely humorous play about total depravity 
as exhibited by the poor whites of Georgia. Dramatized from 
a novel by Erskine Caldwell and not likely to be forgotten ever 
by those who find it a little too strong for their stomachs. 











aan THIRD BIG WEEK! ” 
j ° teen pour thy vl euyune ® attention always beguiling!" 


—Mordaunt Halil, N. Y. Times 
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“geous » Photography—Prilliant Narratage 
- nchanting Folk Musi 
S . ‘ . lust East Cont. Noon to Midnight 
53th ST. PLAYHOUSE gf 7h Ave. | 25¢ until 2 P.M 
Distenyvurshed Felon Frtertamment om Distinetrre Surroundings” 
Sat.. Sun., Mon., Jan. 20, 21, 22 sat. to Tues., Jan. 20, 21, 22, 23 


MAE WEST in 
‘SHE DONE HIM WRONG" 


WILL ROGERS 
in “Mr. Skitch 


f ' >) cr ee 
Al: BERT SEIDES Wed 10 Fri. Yan 24. 24 and 25 
“THIS 15 AMERICA” ATHARIUNE HEP RTION in 
The Mad Age") | om Art oF nivoncement™ 
SAth «= Street Fast of . * . S7th Street. €. 
PLAZA Madison Avenue | Little Carnegie of 7th Ave 











DEBATE 
“CAN CIVILIZATION BE SAVED?” 
CLARENCE JOHN HAYNES 


DARROW vs. HOLMES 


FANNIE HURST, Chairman 


FRI. JAN. 19th MECCA TEMPLE 
Tickets—$.25 to $2.00 131 West 55th St. N. Y. C 
BROOKLYN FORUM—7 East 15th St., N. Y. C. AL 4-2620 
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UDAY SHAN-KAR 


Hindu Dancer and his company of fifteen 
and orchestra of 56 varieties of native instruments. 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC, Brooklyn 


SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 20, 1934, at 8:30 P.M. 


Seats on sale at box office, STerling 3-6700 or at 
Brooklyn Ethical Culture School, SOuth 9-4300 
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RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S latest monetary plan 

seems to be a compromise designed to please as many 
persons as possible and gloss over some of the fundamental 
difficulties of the Administration’s financial policy. An obvi- 
ous defect is that it does not provide the genuine stabilization 
of values that would ensue from devalorization by a fixed 
percentage and a simultaneous resumption of gold payments, 
but Mr. Roosevelt may naturally hesitate to take that step 
at present, if indeed he intends to take it at all. His scheme 
seems to contemplate an attempt at a managed currency for 
an indefinite period, at least within a prescribed range. 
Whether industry will thrive any better under such modified 
insecurity of values than it has heretofore, remains to be 
seen, but there seems to be a feeling that the demand for new 
kinds of inflation has been staved off for the time. Theoreti- 
cally, the announcement of a definite intention to devaluate the 
dollar at least 40 per cent should be followed by higher prices. 
Actually. it is not certain that its immediate effect on domestic 
prices will be greater than has been that of the lessened value 
of the dollar in foreign exchange. Apparently this effect has 
been slight, since such price rises as we have had are more 
readily attributable to other causes. Mr. Roosevelt’s monetary 
policy has failed to bring the immediate higher prices which he 
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wanted, for which the country, if not the President, may 
well be thankful. Just the same, in the long run the de 
valuation of the dollar seems likely to reduce its purchasing 
power at home as well as abroad, and the gradualness of the 
process, if it occurs, should not blind the public to the 
knowledge that the government Kas confiscated a portion 

This will not have been done by a capital 
levy or taxes falling specially m4 the well-to-do, but by a 
straight slash into the savings of poor as well as rich. In 
fact, it must fall most heavily on the small saver, as his little 
accumulations are mainly in fixed-dollar values—savings 
bank accounts, Liberty bonds, insurance policies, and the like. 
It may be, though it is not certain, that some such despolia- 
tion of the middle class is inevitable, but if so it should no: 
be forgotten as an indictment of the industrial system under 
which we live. 


of its savings. 


ESPITE a few unexpected signs of restiveness that 

developed in the first ten days of its present session, 
there is no reason to suppose that Congress will not remain 
the well-mannered though not especially deliberative body 
which the Administration considers so necessary to its pur- 
poses. It is apparent that the Republicans will make littl 
trouble, not only because they have but a handful of votes. 
but also because they lack intellectual courage. The Presi- 
dent gave them a unique opportunity when he bravely an 
nounced that his recovery program would make necessary 4 
budgetary deficit of something like seven billion dollars, the 
largest deficit in the country’s history. A determined opposi- 
tion could doubtless have made excellent political capital out 
of this startling statement. But the Republicans, either be- 
cause they were struck mute by the President's audacity or 
because they suddenly recalled Andrew Mellon's habitual 
miscalculations in handling the budget, furgot to roar. They 
contented themselves with a polite request or two for detailed 
information on how the various recovery appropriations 
were being expended. The Democrats quite naturally are 
disposed to go along with the President. Yet it is from the 
Democratic side that difficulties may be expected if the Ad 
ministration does not watch its step. Though they have « 
common party label, the Democrats in Congress represent 
numerous conflicting economic and sectionai interests. It wil! 
take very tactful handling to keep them all loyal to the 
Roosevelt program. 


HUS IT WOULD BEHOOVE the Administration 

not to put Congress to too severe a test. It almos: 
overreached itself when it insisted upon forcing a gag rule 
on the House with a view to expediting legislation to extend 
certain provisions of the 1933 Economy Act. This stratagem 
was both unnecessary and unwise; unnecessary because the 
House had already indicated its willingness to approve the 
Administration’s economy bill without unreasonable delay, 
and unwise because it aroused a great deal of hostility among 
otherwise loyal Democrats. The gag rule is an illiberal and 
hardly defensible measure at any time, but in the present 
instance there was added the suggestion shat the Administra 
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tion did not fully trust its own party members in Congress. 
As it was, the rule was forced through with a margin of 
only five votes, eighty-four Democrats joining with the solid 
Republican and Farmer-Labor delegations in opposing it. 
True, the Democrats were under pressure from several 
strongly organized lobbies. But this should have warned the 
Administration to proceed with more than ordinary caution 
instead of rushing in with a measure that was bound to offend 
the sensibilities of most Congressmen. 
i ion RECOVERY ACT was devised, in part at least, 
ty increase consumer purchasing power. ‘This was to 
x done by spreading employment over a greater number of 
workers and also, what is more important, by increasing the 
real wage-income of these workers. Eraployment has been 
omewhat, but the buying power of the workers as 
t whole has not been improved. Indeed, to judge by the 
studies of the American Federation of Labor and other 


increased 


avencies, the real wage-income of the working class is perhaps 

For wages have not 
A part of the fault lies 
These permit employers to raise their 


lower today that it was last spring. 
risen so rapidly or so far as prices. 

with the NRA codes. 
prices in order to cover the additional labor costs made 
necessarv by the codes. But obviously, if the total wage rise 
is offset by a commensurate price rise, no expansion of pur- 
chasing power has been achieved. General Hugh S. Johnson 
seems to be aware that the code system has fallen short of its 
goal in some respects. But instead of supporting the Con- 
sumers’ Advisory Board in its desire for an inquiry into the 
effect higher prices have had upon purchasing power, he has 
sought to minimize the importance of the price factor. He 
has shown himself equally unconcerned with the wage problem. 
On the other hand, he is advocating a further reduction of 
the working week to thirty-two hours from the present forty- 
hour average. Such a reduction is unquestionably necessary, 
for the slack in employment is still distressingly large. But 
under the circumstances any further reduction of the work- 
ing week that is not accompanied by an absolute rise in the 


wage-income of the workers as a whole can amount only to 
in cxte nsion ot the share-the-work idea. 


\ ow OLD HABIT of appointing unreconstructed 
Southerne to government posts in the Caribbean 
eens to persist despite the unfortunate results that almost 
Puerto Rico, having happily lost a Mis- 
issippian as Giovernor, has now been presented with a native 


nvariably follow. 
of Georgia. ‘The fact that ex-Governor Gore was politically 
inept, inexperienced, and hopelessly ignorant of Puerto Rican 
ftairs, while Major General Winship is undoubtedly able 
ind intelli rent, only slightly modifies our regret at his ap- 
pointment. “Che new Governor has had an excellent record 
is an officer, and is reputed to be a kind and cultured gentle- 
man, but he unites in himself the attitudes characteristic of 
he South and of the army-—a combination peculiarly un- 
fortunate in Puerto Rico as it would be in any of the Carib- 

ni lhe first essential for a governor of Puerto 


Rico is a shrewd understanding of the intense, highly de 


! ] ! ' . 
ved political lite of the island, and a respect for its 


people The 


oolitical activities. 


econd is an ability to keep out of partisan 
\Ir. Gore failed in both respects. (jen 
eral Winship may know enough to refuse to become en 


tangled in island politics, but we fear that he brings to his 


position an inbred sense of the superiority of the United 
States and its institutions and a kindly contempt for “back- 
ward” and underprivileged peoples that are bound to injure 
his chances as governor. When Governor Gore resigned, 
the Administration had an opportunity to send to Puerto 
Rico a man who would represent the aims, economic and 
political, proclaimed by Mr. Roosevelt. By the appointment 
of Governor Winship, it has forfeited this chance. 


HE RESIGNATION of Ramon Grau San Martin 
and the assumption of the presidency of Cuba by Carlos 
Hevia on January 15 accentuated rather than lessened con- 
As this issue of The Nation went to 
press the differences between Colonel Fulgencio Batista, Chiet 


fusion in the republic. 


of Staff of the army, and Antonio Guiteras, Secretary of the 
Interior, War, and Navy, had apparently reached a stage of 
open rupture, and a clash of forces was predicted. The one 
certainty in the situation was that the policy of the United 
States in the last six months had failed, leaving a condition 
of greater turmoil than at any time since the fall of Machado. 
This was bound to happen, as The Nation has repeatedly 
indicated, in consequence of our refusal either to fish or cut 
bait. There can be only two courses for the United States 
It may forcibly intervene and 
dictate the government that is to exist, as to its shame it 
has done in various instances in the past. Or, if it is to live 
up to our better traditions and the policy of non-intervention 
recently announced by Mr. Roosevelt, it can refuse to meddle, 
and recognize any regime which obtains a de facto contro! 
of the government. ‘There is no middle course, such as we 
attempted with President Grau, for it is an accepted doctrine 
in Latin America that no government in a small state can 
survive without recognition from the United States. This 
ought not to be so, but it has become a fact owing to our 
financial dominance of the Western Hemisphere and a policy 
followed for many years of imposing our will on less powerful 
republics. Our continued refusal to recognize President 
Grau doomed him to defeat as surely as frank intervention. 
But where has it got either the United States or Cuba? 


to pursue in Latin America. 


GNORING THE PROTESTS of the Dutch govern- 

ment, the Nazis have proceeded with the execution of 
Marinus van der Lubbe, the young Holiander convicted of 
having started the Reichstag fire. Several aspects of the case 
are particularly unpleasant. First, the execution was carried 
out under the provisions of a retroactive law passed after the 
fire, making arson punishable by death. Second, Van der 
Lubbe himself gave little evidence of being aware of what 
At the trial, after his first explosive 
acknowledgment of his earlier confession and his plea to 


was happening to him. 


“kill me and get it over with,” he showed no interest in, and 
Sunk ina 


lethargy, he evinced all the symptoms of an advanced form 


indeed no ability to comprehend the proceedings. 
of dementia praecox. To guillotine such a person, of whom 
there were the gravest suspicions of pathological irresponsi- 
bility, seems even more horrible than the numerous other 
With Van 


der Lubbe’s death all hope disappears of solving the question 


murders of which the Nazis have been guilty. 


whether or not he had accomplices and who they were. The 
Nazis may be expected now to turn their attention to Ernst 
Vorgler and the three Bulgarian Communists acquitted of 


arson but still held in jail. Torgler, as the avowed leader 
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of the Communist Party in Germany, will, it is announced, 
be tried for high treason and conspiracy against the state. 
If the critical eye of the world kept the German court from 
carrying out, in the first trial, the evident bloody intentions 
of the German government, there is all the more need, in the 
trial that is to come, of protest from every possible source. 


N THE HITLER-DOLLFUSS FIGHT for supremacy 

in Austria, the Austrian Premier unquestionably scored 
a victory in the last engagement. The arrest of an attaché 
§ the German Embassy in a secret meeting of Austrian 
Nazis proves that Berlin is directing and paying for the 
movement to overthrow the Dollfuss Government. Docu- 
ments confiscated on this occasion show that the National 
Socialists are planning not only the overthrow of the present 
regime but an Austrian revolution. Heimwehr leaders are 
demanding a fascist regime. They insist on the suppression 
of the Social Democratic Party and on the appointment of 
an administrator for Vienna to take the place of the Social 
Democratic municipal council. Chancellor Dollfuss does 
not object to such measures, but he is unwilling at this stage 
to grant the demand that the most important Cabinet posts 
be filled with Heimwehr leaders. The Heimwehr, on its 
part, is trying to force his hand by threatening to make com- 
mon cause with the National Socialists. Indeed, the presence 
of Count Alberti, Heimwehr leader for Lower Austria, in 
the above-mentioned meeting points to a well-developed alli- 
ince between the two openly fascist groups. It seems clear 
that fascism will shortly replace what remains of republican 
institutions. The latest politico-economic measures of the 
Dollfuss regime show that the Christian Social Party is pre- 
pared to take the final step; it has already announced the 
appointment of a commission of employers, officials, and 
workers to outline the reconstruction of Austrian industry 
in a corporate state. 


HE PRESS has long been carrying on a battle with 

the radio as a dispenser of news, charging that because 
of federal licensing freedom of the air is unknown. But this 
year’s meeting of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science in Philadelphia brought out strikingly the ex- 
tent and kind of censorship which radio stations themselves 
The meeting’s topic was the NRA, and one of 
the speakers was Frederick J. Schlink, head of Consumers’ 
Research. The address was scheduled to be broadcast over 
the Columbia chain, the president of which, William S. 
Paley, is a member of the academy. As usual, one of the 
directors of the local station read the speech first. It was 
sharply critical, pointing out that the benefit of the NRA 
to the consumer was still largely negative, because it was 
permitting commercial prices to rise too rapidly. It also 
took exception to the great volume of misleading advertising 
which the radio, among other media, lets loose. After sev- 
eral conferences Columbia decided that the address was a 
“direct, unwarranted attack on the Administration” and re- 
fused Mr. Schlink the air, substituting something more in- 
The Philadelphia Record told 
the story and it created something of a furor. Columbia 
officials, including Mr. Paley, disavowed the censorship ac- 
tion of “a subordinate,” and General Johnson said it was 
“sillv,” adding that the NRA welcomed criticism and Co- 
lumbia did what it did without any influence or pressure 


exercise. 


ae bd ” 
nocuous and “constructive. 


—) 


from the Administration. Mr. Schlink was permitted to give 
his speech on the air a week later and it did not shatter any 
radio sets. 


HILADELPHIA’'S bloody taxicab strike is over, and 

the powerful Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company has 
agreed to recognize the union of some 900 drivers—the first 
union to pierce the paternal Mitten street-:ailway monopoly. 
It was in the cause of union recognition that the men con- 
verted a lockout into a strike and stayed out seven weeks, 
and it was in this cause that hundreds of taxicabs were dam- 
aged or destroyed and hundreds of strikers arrested for 
violence. But the significant thing about the strike is that 
the drivers’ victory was achieved without the aid of the Na- 
tional Labor Board. The P. R. T. 
companies which ran into trouble through persistent support 
of the company union. The others were the Budd Manu- 
facturing Company, also in Philadelphia, and the Weirton 
steel mills. The National Labor Boatd made dire threats 
about what would happen if its demands were not acceded 
to, but thus far no action has been taken, although according 
to General Johnson both criminal prosecution and civil law- 
suits are contemplated. The same ultimatum was sent to 
the P. R. T., which promptly refused to recognize the Labor 
Board’s authority, and imported several score more strike- 
breakers. ‘The settlement was finally made in self-defense; 
the company was losing heavily by the strike, not only in 
taxicab transportation but on its trolley and subway lines as 
well. Senator Wagner hailed the settlement as a victory 
for the Labor Board, but it is quite obvious that that claim 
can be disputed. 


was one of three large 


OME of the peculiar evils of overbuilding in New York 

and doubtless other cities are shown by the suit just 
brought against the Rockefeller Center development by real- 
estate interests under the control of August Heckscher. The 
Rockefellers are charged with unlawful competition in an 
attempt to obtain tenants for the Rockefeller Center build- 
ings by lowering rents below the level which was sufficient to 
pay fixed charges through bonuses offered to prospective 
tenants, and by inducing such tenants, for monetary considera- 
tions or otherwise, to break leases already contracted in other 
buildings. It was evident when the elaborate and extensive 
plans for Rockefeller Center were first published that there 
was no demand in that neighborhood for the enormous ex- 
tension of office space which the buildings would afford. It 
should have been evident that tenants for such buildings 
could only be had at the expense of other structures already 
built. And it is evident now that tenants could only be in- 
duced to leave their former quarters and lodge their busi- 
nesses in Rockefeller Center by extraordinary means. 
Whether or not these means are also illegal, the present law- 
suit will demonstrate. It is just as well that a test case of 
what everybody has been suspecting should be made with de- 
fendants as well known as the owners of Rockefeller Center. 
And if the unfair practices of which they are accused are 
established, the government could not do a more effective 
job of relief than to appropriate money for the razing of some 
of our more splendiferous business structures and the crea- 
tion upon their site of public parks or playgrounds, with spe- 
cial benches, perhaps, reserved for the former owners of the 
vanished towers. 
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Where Will the Money Come Fromr 


NHIE depression, if and when it ends, will leave behind 
it as a monument a public debt higher than any in- 


' 


curred bet 


tore in the history of the United States, a 
debt more than sixteen times as great as that which the coun- 
try supported tor many years before the war. Public debts 
have to be paid off—unless the debtor detaults—and in the 
process they have to be supported; and it is primarily the 
people of the country who are called upon to provide the 
If the people fail, if their government 


money to do both. 


cannot get out of them enough to pay the interest and amor- 
tization of its debt, the only alternative is repudiation, which 
in most cases takes the form of printed paper money dis- 
tributed to the creditors. 
it also dilutes the incomes of all the citizens in a way that 


in the end produces more painful effects than even the most 


This process reduces the debt, but 


uncomfortable open taxation. 

The President’s budget message makes it clear that he 
expects eventually to pay off the vast borrowing projected, 
not by printed money, but by an increase in the government’s 
receipts consequent upon a return of prosperity within the 
next two years, at least to the level of 1924. If his ex- 
we may as well admit at the 
start that the country faces repudiation through a dangerous 
But let us adopt for a moment the Presi- 
Let us assume that when 1936 ar- 
rives, the country’s prosperity will have reached the figure 
of 98, which is 1924's proud index number, and that the 
public debt will be no more than 32 billion dollars. We may, 
of course, still face certain additional emergency expenses; 
the railways, for example, can hardly be expected to recover 
along with the rest of the country, and the government may 
he forced to purchase and operate them. This alone would 
add at least 13 billion to the debt. There is the possibility of 

There is the proba- 
Any of these would 
necessitate enormous government borrowing and result in 


pectations are proved wrong, 


dose of inflation. 


dent’s role of optimist. 


another wasteful and destructive war. 
bility of another costly depression. 


another large increase in the national debt. 

A sound government fiscal policy is one which will per- 
mit a rapid expansion of public expenditures in time of de- 
pression or sudden need. The success of such a policy must 
obviously depend, first, upon the maintenance of a high de- 
of confidence in public credit, so that the government 
will always be able to borrow funds at low interest rates, 
and, second, upon a rapid reduction of the public debt in 
time of prosperity, so that it can be safely expanded in time 


yree 


of need. That the first of these conditions is not being ful- 
filled at present is evident from the fact that the Treasury 
is now faced with the necessity of borrowing 10 billion dol- 
lars before June 30 in a market where its short-term notes 
ire selling at a yield of well over 2 per cent and many of its 
long-term issues at nearly 4 per cent. 

Fulfilment of the second condition requires the imme- 


diate adoption by the Administration of a realistic taxation 


policy. If we are to be prepared for future financial emer- 
ncies we must p! in to reduce the public debt much more 
rapidly than we did during the post-war decade, probably at 


the rate of at least 2 billion dollars a vear. (Even at this 


rate eight years would be required to liquidate the cost of 
the depression and bring the public debt to the 1930 level.) 
At least another billion dollars will be needed to pay interest 
at 3 per cent, so that debt service alone will cost the people 
of the United States in the neighborhood of 3 billion 
dollars a year. Assuming that general operating expenses 
can be held to another 3 billion, it appears that the annua) 
federal budget for some years to come can hardly be less 
than, and may greatly exceed, 6 billion dollars. This is 
larger amount than the government has ever collected in any 
year except in 1920, when prices were about twice as high as 
they are now and war profits were pouring into the Treasury 
It is three times as large as government revenues last yea: 
It is half again as much as the annual receipts during tix 
seven years from 1923 to 1929, when the public debt was 
being reduced at the rate of a billion a year and prices and 
wages were 40 per cent higher than at present. If this 
obligation is to be met, most of the money must be obtained 
from sharply increased income and inheritance taxes. 

It is necessary to inquire whether the very rich can be 
made to foot a substantial part of the bill. In 1924 the 
money income of the nation was 70 billion dollars, half 
again as large as it is now; wholesale prices were 40 per cent 
higher; unemployment was negligible as compared with the 
10 million or more persons out of work at present; govern- 
ment receipts were 4 billion dollars—twice the amount col- 
lected last year. Of the estimated 44 million persons whc 
were gainfully occupied in that year, income-tax returns 
were filed by only some 7 million, which presumably included 
all single persons earning more than $1,000 and all married 
persons earning more than $2,500. If Huey Long’s idea of 
confiscating all income over | million dollars had been put 
into effect, the seventy-five persons reporting such incomes 
in 1924 would have had to contribute about 80 million dol- 
lars, or enough to “run the government” for five days on a 
6-billion-dollar annual budget. If each of the 22,000 per- 
sons reporting more than $50,000 a year had been made to 
disgorge all income above that amount, the Treasury would 
have been enriched by about $1,200,000,000—not much more 
than enough to pay interest on a public debt of 32 billion 
dollars. Apparently most of the gold will have to be found 
in the foothills rather than the mountain peaks. Out of the 
total net income of some 25 billion dollars on which taxes 
were paid in 1924, 91 per cent was earned by persons re- 
ceiving less than $50,000 a year; 85 per cent by those earn 
ing less than $25,000. Obviously, it is the “backbone of 
America,” the good old middle class, which will have to foot 
the bill when it is finally paid. 

And the bill will have to be paid, of course. The onls 
alternative to a budget ultimately balanced by adequate taxa- 
tion is debt repudiation through uncontrolled inflation. And 
inflation is in reality no alternative to taxation. It is merely 
another and a grossly inequitable form of taxation—a devas- 
tating sales tax which exhausts the purchasing power of the 
wage-earner, and a cruel form of capital levy which destroys 
not the holdings of the very rich but the savings of the 
mall man. 
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Rule by Advertisers 


HE medicine men, the ad men, and the vitamin men 

have won the first round of the Tugwell-bill tight. 

They will win the final decision during the next few 
weeks unless, by some miracle, the people of this country can 
be induced to crack the whip over Congress and force back 
into the bill the crucial provisions which were either struck 
out or modified to death in Senator Copeland’s revision. In 
its present form the bill does not oblige patent-medicine manu- 
facturers to disclose the full formula of their products on 
the label. The “not a cure’ statement has been eliminated, 
and therapeutic claims may be made if they are supported by 
substantial medical opinion. Such opinion has been pur- 
chased in the past and will doubtless be purchased in the 
future. The restriction on advertising which threw the big 
drug houses into a panic has been almost emasculated. 

Why did this happen? It happened because the em- 
nattled ad men and patent-medicine men cracked the whip 
over Congress and particularly over the press. All over the 
country publishers and editors heard the Master’s Voice. 
For example, if you were a country editor how would you 
teel if you pulled out of your mail this grim communiqué 
trom the Creomulsion Company of Atlanta, Georgia? 


GENTLEMEN: You are about to lose a substantial 
amount of advertising revenue from food, drug, and cos- 
metic manufacturers. Your pocket-book is about to be 
filched, and you will see how if you wili personally study 

. the inclosed copy of the Tugwell bill. This bill was 
introduced by two doctors. ... You publish your paper 
for profit and as a service to your community. In most 
virile business organizations the altruistic policies in the 
final analysis are means to the primary end, which is profit. 
... An isolated editorial or two will not suffice. . . 
You need to take an aggressive stand against this measure. 
You need to bring all personal pressure you can upon your 
Senators and Representatives. You need to enlighten and 
thereby arouse your public against this bill that is calcu- 
lated to greatly restrict personal rights. if this bill should 
become law we will be forced to cancel ummediately every 
line of Creomulsion advertising. 


Doubtless our “free” press, with some honorable excep- 
tions, saw its duty and “enlightened” the public as ordered. 
But when Dr. Walter Campbell and his associates in the 
Food and Drug Administration attempted a little enlighten- 
ment of their own, what happened? ‘The trade press of the 
drug, food, and advertising industries raved against the 
Washington “bureaucrats” who, they alleged, were misusing 
oublic funds to tell the truth—nobody has impugned the ac- 
curacy of Dr. Campbell’s exhibits—to the people. Nor was 
that all. Congressmen began to get missives like the follow- 
ing from Daniel A. Lundy, “Advertising Counsel and Copy”: 


My pear Senator: It would seem, if Section 6 of the 
Deficiency Appropriation Act, for the fiscal year of 1919 
and prior year, is still active, that Walter Campbell may 
well be dismissed and prosecuted for his alleged gross viola- 
tions and abuse of authority in spending government money 
without permission of the Congress for radio, Paramount 
newsreel, diversion of his employees’ time for selfish pur- 
poses, and other means to influence passage of unconstitu- 
tional Tugwell-Copeland-Sirovich food and drug bill. 


Walter Campbell, it would seem, has overridden all 
oficial propriety and wisdom in his alleged overt act, and 
no public trust or confidence once violated, as in this case, 
can be restored. There seems but one road for Congress— 
the road of dismissing the chief of the food and drug 
department, with penalties, if substantiated. 

All others who have aided and abetted in these vicious 
and irregular proposals, whether in lending their names or 
in actions, should come under the same discipline. 

Honest industry and a decent public prays for a thor- 
ough and speedy investigation and not a whitewash of an 
alleged crime as despicable and deplorabie as the sell-out 
of the Teapot Dome. 


Dr. Campbell, an able, honest, and courageous official, 
is on the spet. Professor Tugwell and his associates are on 
the spot. The Consumers’ Advisory Board of the NRA and 
especially Dr. Robert S. Lynd are on the spot. F. J. Schlink, 
director of Consumers’ Research, is on the spot. Printers’ 
Ink remarks that “advertisers have been too lenient with 
F. J. They have underestimated the importance of Con- 
sumers’ Research.” 

It would seem that the fight on the Tugwell bill, even 
if lost, was worth staging for at least one reason: it has given 
us a concrete example of what rule by business means. It 
should be clear that every man or woman in public life who 
challenges the vested interests of even the least defensible 
commercial rackets—and the proprietary medicine and ad- 
vertising rackets are in that category—will sooner or late: 
be “taken for a ride.” And the Fourth Estate will either 
have to cooperate with these business gangsters or find some 
other source of income besides the advertising of the Creo- 
mulsion manufacturers and their ilk. 


A National Waterway 


HE fight against the Great Lakes—St. Lawrence water- 
way, which in our issue of December 27 we predicted 
was likely to be made in Congress this winter, took 

definite and dangerous shape as soon as the new session be 
gan. Forces began to mobilize almost at once which dark. 
ened the outlook for ratification of the treaty with Canada 
in spite of a special message in favor of the waterway from 
President Roosevelt. As we indicated in our previous dis 
cussion, there is evidence that the opposition—nominally 
against the waterway as a navigational project—is actually 
a covert attack upon the power development contemplated ir 
the scheme, made by utilities interests of New York and 
neighboring States which see their monopoly and their op 
pressive rates threatened by government-produced electric 
current. This is not to say, of course, that men have not 
been led into the opposition camp for honest reasons, but the 
suddenness and force with which the storm gathered out of 
an almost clear sky are not explainable as a spontaneous 
change in public sentiment. It should be recalled that the 
St. Lawrence waterway has been before the public as a defi- 
nite project for more than a decade and had been gaining 
favor all the time until the recent mobilization against it. 
A preliminary treaty with Canada was ratified in 1932, and 
it would seem that the Senate should be more than ever 
ready to go on with the project today when the federal gov- 
ernment is trying to develop a large public-works program. 
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The arguments urged against the waterway at this stage 
of the proceedings seem essentially trivial or belated. ‘The 
technical objections now raised have all been considered and 
dismissed by our army engineers, whose verdict must natu- 
rally be accepted by the average layman just as it is accepted 
by President Roosevelt. That the waterway may do some 
damage to local interests, as does every great national project, 
is to be conceded, although the extent of this damage is 
probably exaggerated. New facilities create new business, 
and far from hurting the railroads and ports of the Northern 
Atlantic States, the waterway is likely to help them. The 
argument of Senator Wagner of New York that our wheat 
trade is diminishing and that therefore we should not increase 
facilities for it would be sound if the waterway were in- 
tended only for wheat. The fact is that the waterway will 
further all kinds of commerce. Virtually it will bring the 
Atlantic Ocean 1,000 miles inland, making seaports of cities 
in the Mississippi Valley and putting a new empire in touch 
by water with the world at large. Not only should it help 
the much-needed revival of our foreign trade, but it will be 
of vast service in domestic intercommunication. 

‘Those who seek to create prejudice against the project 
on the ground that our money is to go to Canadian work- 
men are on insecure ground. On October 20, last, Brigadier 
General G. B. Pillsbury, acting chief of army engineers, 
wrote to Frank P. Walsh, chairman of the Power Authority 
of the State of New York: 

In accordance with your request for information on 
the percentage of funds furnished by the United States un- 
der the Great Lakes—St. Lawrence Deep Waterway Treaty 
which will be expended for American labor, materials, etc., 

I take pleasure in advising you chat of the total estimated 
expenditures of American funds of $257,992,000 for both 
navigation and power works, approximately 80 per cent will 
be expended by United States engineers and United States 
labor and with United States material. The remainder, 
under the terms of sub-paragraph (b) of Article III of the 
treaty, will be for work executed by Canadian engineers and 
Canadian labor and with Canadian material for works 
within Canadian territory to be constructed by the tempo- 
rary St. Lawrence—International Rapids Section Commis- 
sion. Approximately 60 per cent of the total cost will be 
expended on works in the State of New York. 
if there are some who ask why even a fraction of the ex- 
penditures should go to Canadian labor, they should remem- 
ber that of the three rapids in the St. Lawrence River, Can- 
ada is undertaking to build the locks for two entirely at its 
own expense, as well as doing a fair share of other work 
toward deepening the present waterway. 

‘The power possibilities of the waterway are not less 
important than its navigational advantages. As we pointed 
out on December it is proposed to develop more power 
from the St. Lawrence rapids along the international bound- 
ary—-to be divided equally between Canada and the United 
States—than is at present contemplated at Muscle Shoals and 
Boulder Dam combined. ‘his, of course, is the reason for 
the secret utility campaign against the waterway. 

As President Roosevelt reminded the country in his mes- 
save, the waterway ts going to be built. It the United States 
does not participate, the work will be done eventually by 
Canada alone. ‘Thus navigational facilities—which will be 
limited—would be available to the United States only to the 
extent that Canada did not want them. 


A Neglected Art 


O you, dear reader, happen to know that many roya! 
hides—including those of King Edward VII, King 
George V, Czar Nicholas II, and Queen Olga of 

Greece—are or were tastefully ornamented with designs in 
tattoo? If you do not, and if—what is perhaps less likely— 
you are ashamed of such ignorance, then Albert Parry has 
just published the book for you. You will discover that in 
his volume called ““Tattoo” he provides a rich store of useful 
information. ‘There are, for instance, times when any one of 
us might need to know that the possession of an indecorous 
emblem is sufficient to bar a sailor from reenlistment in the 
United States navy, or that at least one American court has 
decided that a gentleman who has seen an innocent design 
on a lady’s thigh is justified in regarding her as a woman 
of immoral life—even though it is subsequently proved that 
she was innocence itself. 

Mr. Parry’s researches take him into the fields of psy 
chology, anthropology, and aesthetics as well as into the 
records of history. The circus, the jail, the brothel, and the 
man-of-war interest him no less than the royal courts, and 
he introduces us to the teading American practitioners of the 
art as well as to their patrons. What is more, he points with 
proper pride to the fact that in our country the wickedness of 
our bad men and women is—literally—not even skin deep. 
Qur prostitutes go in for true love knots, our sentimental! 
criminals are embroidered with tributes to their mothers, 
and it is only in corrupt Europe that one is likely to find a 
lawbreaker like a certain Frenchman who had a blue circle 
about his neck with the inscription, “Executioner, cut on the 
dotted line.” 

We shall pass hastily over the fact that a nameless 
American collector is accustomed to enter into arrangements 
with the possessors of works which strike his fancy, and that 
by virtue of these arrangements he has a choice collection 
of segments of skin which came into his possession by legal 
process after the death of the original owner. We shall also 
allude only in passing to the history of a young lady who 
grew so tired of her career as a typist that she had herself 
engraved all over for the express purpose of joining a 
circus. But there is one story so rich in human interest that 
we must tell it in full. 

It seems that there was a certain sailor whose chest, back, 
and arms had been transformed into a veritable salon of 
graceful nudes. When, bared to the waist, he worked at his 
tasks on deck he was both the admiration and the solace of 
his laboring companions, who forgot their chanteys while 
they studied art. One day, however, he took to himself a 
wife of puritanical temperament, and when next the gallery 
was open to the public the unfortunate results of a censorship 
were evident: each figure had been newly provided with a 
brassiere and a skirt. ‘There is, we know, a persistent legend 
to the effect that after Turner’s death Ruskin destroyed a 
great quantity of drawings which offended his sense of de- 
cency. We are also familiar with the undisputed fact that 
Lady Burton burned the manuscript upon which her de- 
ceased husband had been laboring for years. But these vic- 
tims were presumably beyond caring about earthly things. 
Our sailor had to choose between love and art, and love won. 
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Issues and Men 
The Crucial Months Ahead 


PWNHESE are crucial months which lie ahead of us be- 
tween now and July, especially for the President. By 
the end of the first half of 1934 we shall know how 
certain expedients are going to work, and whether the funda- 
mental question, Can a depression be cured by wholesale 
spending? will be answered affirmatively. Will the gold and 
.ilver purchases and other currency experiments or the NRA 
itself finally raise the level of prices? Will there be continu- 
ing reemployment? Will the lot of the farmer improve, or 
, he profiting—where and when he profits—solely by the 
lirect payments the Treasury is making to him? Are those 
‘essimists correct who say, like John T. Flynn, that there 
has been no improvement whatever except that created by 
the government spending? ‘These and various other ques- 
‘ions must be answered soon. I fear it is undeniable that if 
ve reach July 1 without substantial changes we shall be 
neasurably in sight of some considerable currency inflation. 

For the Administration this period will be the severest 
rest. Mr. Roosevelt will have to use all his suave skill and 
‘act not only in heading off the silver fanatics and those who 
favor paying off the entire national debt in greenbacks, but 
in coping with those, like Senator Borah, who are on the 

impage once more in the matter of the Allied debts. Dur- 
ag this period we shall learn how well the President has 
elected his personal advisers, and whether the theories of 
‘he latter are sound. His subordinates will have finally to 
prove just how capable they are as administrators, as co- 
-dinators, and as field generals in carrying out the policies 
of the President. Some of them are already the subject of 

creasing criticism, and their efficiency and wisdom are being 
Joubted—notably in the case of the Postmaster-General. 
General Johnson himself has said that the greatest need now 
; to get the various administrators of the several branches 
of the recovery plan to “click together.” Much will depend 
on the progress of the agricultural-relief campaign during 
the coming months. Again, there are new problems always 
coming up. How, for example, are the railroads to raise the 
42,300,000,000 they need to refinance security issues matur- 
ing this year? How are the $10,000,000,0°0 of new gov- 
ernment securities to be sold within six months’ time in such 
1 way as not seriously to damage the government’s credit? 
\nd can the government bring itself to a definite policy in 
the matter of the tariff, as suggested by Secretary Hull at 
\lontevideo and Secretary Wallace in his Midwestern 
-peeches, and outlined in part by the Executive Commercial 
Policy Committee? If so, is there a chance that Congress 
will vive to the President the unlimited power to raise, or 
lower, or abolish tariffs which the committee apparently de- 
sires him to have? 

As to the banking situation, no one can assert that it is 
satisfactory. There are still approximately 3,200 closed 
banks, and it is no secret that of those that are open many 
are being kept going by RFC aid, that others are in trouble, 
and that numerous others would be put out of business if 
State laws as to the valuation of the securities in their port- 


folios should be enforced. I am delighted to see that one 
section of the President’s “brain trust” is 2t work on a study 
of the possibilities of an extension of the Postal Savings 
system so that there may be increased deposits and small 
checking accounts. ‘The latest figures show that the govern- 
ment now has no less than $1,187,186,208 on deposit, whereas 
two years ago it had only $347,416,870. In other words, 
the deposits show a growth in two years of 230 per cent. 

During the same time the number of depositors has 
increased from 1,545,190 to 2,342,133. Obviously, if the 
$2,500 limit were taken off, the sum on deposit would again 
be increased, and would provide an additional market for the 
government securities which must be issued in such large 
amounts. A. A. Berle, Jr., has just said that we must have 
a unified banking structure under the coatrol of the federal 
government, a savings-bank system with a mortgage-redis- 
count bank at its head to provide liquidity, and a system of 
large regional banks with branches covering great areas of 
the country. But as Harry W. Laidler asked him: “Isn't it 
logical for the government to go farther, acquire control of 
the entire banking system, and run it wholly for the service 
of the community?” ‘The President must take a position on 
this before very long. 

If we turn to the foreign field, there are not only the 
questions of the tariff, especially in regard to South America, 
and of the debts, which the President has deliberately allowed 
to drift; there is the vexed question of currency stabilization, 
which sooner or later will have to be settled. It cannot be 
settled in any way without affecting our foreign relations. 
One act of the President has done more to injure American 
standing abroad than any other of the many singular and 
inconsistent acts to our credit and discredit since the con- 
clusion of peace. That is, of course, the dishonoring of the 
gold clause in our bonds. This has aroused a fury against 
us in Norway, Denmark, Holland, and Switzerland such as 
we have not witnessed before. Sooner or later the President, 
if he is wise, will find a way of rescinding that order, 
especially since the decision of the House of Lords in the 
recent Belgian case has upset a precedent which the de- 
fenders of the President’s acts had cited as his justification. 
One thing is certain, we cannot play the moralist and abuse 
foreign nations for failing to pay the debts that they owe us 
in the face of this dishonorable breaking of our pledged word. 

Upon the outcome of these next fateful months may 
even depend the future structure of our government, and 
whether we shall find ourselves face to face with a full-fledged 
fascist movement in this country. At least we can agree 
upon one thing in wishing the President all possible success 
in his program and also the very best of health for the tre- 
mendously arduous days which lie before him. 
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“Art” and the Ad Man 


By JAMES RORTY 


INCE advertising is essentially a traffic in belief, the 

profession habitually takes the name of Truth, though 

usually in vain. And since Beauty is Truth, Truth 
Beauty, the profession is also forever rendering vain obla- 
tions at the shrine of Beauty. 

This worship has two major phases. The first is the 
manufacture, by advertising, of successive exploitable con- 
cepts of feminine beauty, of beauty in clothes, houses, furni- 
ture, automobiles, kitchens, everything. The second phase 
of this worship has to do with the ad man’s view of his own 
craft, and would appear to represent, in part at least, a 
perversion of the normal human instinct of workmanship. 

For some reason it is thought necessary for the ad 
man not merely to sell the idea of beauty but to sell beauty 
beautifully. It is contended that an attractively designed 
rdvertisement of an allegedly beautiful toilet seat is more 
fective than an ugly advertisement of the same object. But 
this has never been proved conclusively. On the contrary, 
there are many examples of very ugly advertising which has 
Yet the desire for beauty in 
udvertising is inextinguishable and has more or less had its 


eau 
heen exceptionally effective. 


vay. Fifteen years ago the well-designed newspaper or 
nayazine advertisement was the exception; today it is the 
Has the effectiveness of advertising increased pru 
On the contrary, it has decreased, and one 


ule. 
ortionately ? 
st the factors in this decline is undoubtedly the increased 
cost of producing this economically superfluous beauty in 
advertising. ‘There is, of course, a recognized and demon- 
trated commercial justification for using expensive “art” and 
expensive typography in the advertising of certain luxury 
roducts such as perfumes, de luxe motor cars, and the like. 
the principle is that of “conspicuous waste,” used to create 
in ambience, a prestige, for the product which will lift it 
above the rational level of price competition. But as many 
hard-boiled professionals have often protested, beauty has 
been permitted to run hog-wild in contemporary advertising 
practice. Carroll Kheinstrom estimates that 90 pe it at 
urrent advertising is waste because of the ad man’s 
occupation with his techniques to the exciusion of practical 
economic considerations. 

No, the logical economic explanations don’t make sense. 
\dvertising today is often inethcient precisely because it is 
far better designed and written than it needs to be; certainly 
Part of 
the explanation, | think, lies in a private impurity of the 


t costs far more to produce than it ought to cost. 


advertising craftsman; he is more interested in beauty than 
in selling. For him the advertisement is a thing in 


Highly developed craftsmanship in the graphic arts 


he is 
itself 
and in writing, enormous expenditures of mechanical skill 
are deposited at the shrine not of Mammon but of Beauty. 
The 


And frequently the worst “art” 


And all pretty much in vain. The art isn’t really art. 
writing isn’t really writing. 
ind “writing” sell products better than the best 


art and the best writing. 


the worst 
The explanation of this curious 
phenomenon may well be that advertising, since it doesn’t 

ake sense in economic, social, or human terms, jumps right 


through the looking-glass and becomes a thing in itself! 

It takes a naive eye to see this. I had to have it pointed 
out to me by a poet friend who makes his living writing 
prose for a commercial magazine. He picked up a copy ot 
the publication and pointed to a Camel cigarette advertise- 
ment in color. “How much did that cost?” he asked. I esti- 
mated rapidly—$1,000 for the drawing, add $200 for the 
time of the art director and an assistant, $400 for the color 
plates, $100 for typography, $100 more for miscellaneous 
mechanical charges, $100 for copy, $300 pro rated for execu- 
tive and management charges. ‘Total for one advertisement. 
not counting the cost of the space, about $2,300. 

“Well,” commented my poet friend, “that’s what it’s al! 
for, isn’t it? That’s why Kentucky planters go bankrupt 
growing tobacco, why Negro and white share-croppers sweat, 
starve, and revolt, why millions of men and women diligently 
smoke billions of cigarettes—all so that this magnificent ad 
vertisement might be born and live its little hour.” 

My friend was treating himself to a tittle poetic license 
of course. But the more I stared at the phenomenon, the 
more I became convinced that it made just as much sense 
upside down as the right side up. And the more I reflected 
upon the role of the “creative worker” in advertising, th: 
more I came to suspect skullduggery of an obscure, uncon- 
scious sort. Ostensibly these craftsmen are employed to 
write words and draw lines that wil! persuade their fellow- 
man to buy certain branded cizarcttes, soaps, tooth pastes, 
and gadgets. But do these artists really give a whoop about 
these gadgets and gargles or whether people buy them or not? 
Did I, when I was a member in good standing of the pro- 
fession? Never a whoop or a whisper. What I cared about 
was my craft, and that is what every genuine craftsman 
cares about—that and nothing else. Each piece of copy 
was a thing in itself. I did a workman-like job, not for dear 
old Heinz, or Himmelschlussel, or Rocketeller, or whomever 
I was serving indirectly, but for myseif; because it was 
pleasant to do a competent job and unpleasant to do a slovenly 
job. I was aware, of course, that Mr. Rockefeller, via the 
agency, was paying me, and I tried not to get fired. But 
I never worried about my duty to Mr. Rockefeller and to 
his oils and gadgets. The prospect, the customer? I was 
a bit sorry for the customer, and tried to let him off with as 
little bamboozlement as possible. But my real loyalty was 
to the Word, to the materials of my craft. 

My indomitable instinct of workmanship was hard on 
my employer. Unconsciously I sabotaged his interests every 
day. I tried to write clean, lucid prose, when the clumsy 
screed that the advertiser wanted to print would probably 
have sold more goods. When my immediate superior plain- 
tively objected that what I wrote was too good for the audi- 
ence to which it was addressed, I was indignant and recalci- 
trant. Ordered to rewrite the advertisement, I seized the 
opportunity to bring it closer to my standard of craftsman- 
ship, which had nothing to do with commerce. If the client 
objected, I bullied him if possible; otherwise I made a mini- 
mum of grudging concessions. 
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A percentage of the copy writers in advertising agencies 
are craftsmen. 1 have known scores of them. They felt as 
{ felt, and consciously or unconsciously they did what | did. 
The artists were even more obsessed and obstreperous. As 
{ knew them, their disinterestedness in the profits of Mr. 
Rockefeller was extreme. They were interested in drawing 
pretty pictures. As craftsmen they drew them as well as they 
could, regardless of the advertiser and what he had asked 
them to draw. Naturally, the picture had to convey a sales 
message, and they chattered a great deal about “putting a 
selling punch” in their pictures. But I noticed that the best 
of them became so interested in the design and the drawing 
that they frequently left no room for the copy or even tor 
the trademark of the manufacturer. When account execu- 
tives and advertisers repined at such extravagant oblations 
at the shrine of Beauty, the artists were haughtier even than 
the copy writers. And since the average American business 
man has a puzzled and difhdent reverence for art, coupled 
with an enormous ignorance of the nature of artists, their 
motivations and techniques, these so-called “commercial” ar- 
tists did then and still do get away with an astonishing 
amount of sheer mayhem and murder. The writers did, too, 
though to a less degree, because most advertisers can read 
and write. All account executives in agencies and, worse 
still, all advertisers have an obscene itch to write themselves. 
Consequently the copy writer must sternly and vigilantly 
keep these vulgarians in their places. I always considered 
it to be my duty to stand on my dignity as a “genius’—the 
word still goes big in the world of commerce, especially on 
the West Coast—partly as a matter of self-respect, and partly 
1s a practical measure of professional aggraundizement. 

Does this seem exaggerated? But how can the honest 
chronicler record fantasy except in? the terms of fantasy? 
And the vast accumulation of advertising during the post- 
war decade was fantastic in the extreme. It is still fantastic. 
Look at it in the pages of any commercial magazine. Does 
it make sense in terms of the sober, profit-motivated business 
that advertising is supposed to be? 

Recently the investigators of the Psychological Corpora- 
tion discovered that the variation between advertisements of 
lowest and highest effectiveness runs as high as 1,000 per 
cent. An automobile assembly line is <onsidered poor if it 
permits a quality variation of more than 30 per cent. Is it 
sensible to believe that a production technique which shows 
1,000 per cent variation in the quality of the product is really 
aimed at its avowed objective, namely, the sale of products 
and services to customers? 

To understand this phenomenon we must employ a far 
subtler analysis, giving all the factors their due weight, no 
matter how fantastic they are, and no matter how seemingly 
irrational the conclusion to which we are led. Veblen 
turnishes us with the essential clue. In his “Theory of 
Business Enterprise” and elsewhere Veblen notes that adver- 
t'sing is one element of the “conscientious sabotage” by which 
business keeps the endlessly procreative force of science-in- 
industry from breaking the chains of the profit system. In 
this view the business man figures as an art-for-art’s-saker. 
His art is the making of money, which has nothing to do 
with the use of the productive forces by which a society gains 
its livelihood. The art of making money is perhaps the 
purest, the most irrational art we know, ard its practitioners 
are utterly intransigent. ‘Today these artists in money-mak- 


ing are prepared to starve millions of peuple, to plunge the 
planet in war, to destroy civilization itselt rather than com- 
promise the purity of their art. 

Veblen saw ail this clearly, and Stuart Chase has em- 
ployed the Veblenian opposition of business and industry in 
a sequence of useful books. What both failed to see, how- 
ever, is that the contradictions of capitalism persist even 
within the mental gears and pistons of its functionaries. 

Business sabotages industry by means of advertising. 
True. But we, as advertising craftsmen consciously or un- 
consciously motivated not by a desire to make money but by 
an obsessed delight in the materials of our craft, we in turn 
sabotaged advertising. We were and are parasites and un- 
conscious saboteurs. During the whole post-war decade we 
gathered strength, inflated our prestige, consolidated our 
power. More and more the “creative worker” became the 
dominant force in agency practice, and advertising conse- 
quently became more and more “pure.” ‘The shrine of 
Beauty was buried under the fruits and flowers placed there 
by devout artists and writers in advertising. We were no 
humble starvelings. We caused the salaries and fees paid 
advertising artists and writers to become .iotorious. Agency 
production costs hit the ceiling, broke through, and sailed off 
into the empyrean. We developed an aesthetic of advertising 
art and copy, a philosophy, a variety of equally fantastic 
creeds—a whole rich literature of rationalization which 
should interest the psychiatrists greatly if they ever get 
around to examining it. 

I say “we” with poetic license. I speak for the pro- 
fession, but I speak without authorization, and I shall doubt- 
less be roundly repudiated and condemned by the menagerie 
of Cheshire Cats, March Hares, Mad Hatters, and Red 
Queens who still roam the scant pastures on the other side, 
the right side, of the advertising looking-glass. As a matter 
of fact I contributed nothing to this literature of rationaliza- 
tion. I was too busy making a living, trying to keep sane 
and do a little serious work on the side, and wondering just 
how soon that beautiful iridescent bubble would break, leav- 
ing us “creative workers” with nothing much in our hands 
and a lot of soap in our eyes. 

It broke. Came Black Thursday, and a chill wind blew 
through the advertising rookeries of the Grand Central dis- 
trict. Advertising appropriations were cut. That exquisite 
First Article of the ad man’s credo, “When business is good 
it pays to advertise; when business is bad you've got to 
advertise,” was invoked with less and less effect. As the 
months and years passed the whole structure of the industry 
began to sideslip and sway. And advertising became less 
pure. That beautiful, haughty odalisque had to hustle down 
into the market-place and drag in the customers. She had 
to speak of price. She became dowdy and blatant and vulgar. 
The primitive technique of Hogarth in the eighteenth cen- 
tury was resurrected via the tabloids, and moronic sales talk 
issued in ugly balloons from the mouths of ugly moronic 
figures. Photography was cheaper than drawings and worked 
as well or better. Testimonials were cheap and worked best 
of all. Every time car loadings hit a new low, another big 
advertiser would go buckeye with testimonials and other 
loathsome practices. 


It occurs to me that in discussing the role of the crafts- 
man in advertising | may have given the impression that his 
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“conscientious sabotage,” his interest in the materials of the 
cratt rather than in selling, his attempts to convert adver- 
tising into a thing in itself, represent a genuine release of 
creative capacity. No such impression was intended. If any 
genuine creation goes on in advertising agencies I have never 
seen it. | have seen the sort of thing described—the crippled, 
protesque make-believe of more or less competent craftsmen 
who played with the materials of their craft but could never 
use them in advertising for any creative purpose. By and 
large there is no such thing as art in advertising any more 
than there is such a thing as an advertising literature. “There 


is merely sterile virtuosity turned inward because of the im- 


Freedom 


By CARL 


Lhe worth of men consists in their liability to persuasion. 
WHITEHEAD 
I 

IE NATION’S recent affirmation of faith in free- 

dom of speech called forth an unusual number of 

protests, not against the principle, but against an un- 
limated application of it. A reexamination of the liberal 
doctrine is always in order, but never more so than now. 
The times are such that every liberal may well ask himself, 
not so much how far he is willing to carry the principle of 
free speech, but rather how far the principle is capable of 
carrying him. 

It seems necessary to ask what we mean by freedom of 
specch, since people often have disconcerting ideas about it. 
A woman once asked me what all the pother was about. 
Weren't people always free to say what they thought? Of 
course one must be prepared to face the consequences, I 
didn’t know the answer to that one. Last summer a 
Columbia University student explained to me that all gov- 
eraments, being based on force, were dictatorships, and that 
there was no more freedom of speech in the U. S. A. than 
in the U.S. S. R., the only difference being in the things one 
was permitted to say. I suggested that, supposing freedom 
of speech to be a good thing, a poor way of getting more of 
it than we already had would be to adopt a philosophy which 
denied that it was worth having. The editors of The Nation 
do not say that the laws guaranteeing freedom of speech are 


alwavs effective. ‘hey say that freedom of speech, as defined 
in our fundamental law, is the foundation of tree govern- 
ment, and should therefore never be denied to anyone— even 


to the Nazis.” 

lhe fundamental law guaranteeing freedom of speech 
was well formulated in the Virginia constitution of 1780: 
“Any person may speak, write, and publish his sentiments on 
any subject, being responsible for the abuse [as defined by 
law] of that liberty.” As thus defined, freedom of speech 
wus the principal tenet of the eighteenth-century doctrine of 
liberal democracy. Its validity, for those who formulated 
it, rested upon presuppositions which may be put in the form 
ot a syllogisin. Alajor premise: ‘The sole method of arriving 
at truth is the application of human reason to the problems 
presented by the universe and the life of men in it. Minor 


premise: Men are rational creatures who can easily grasp 


possibility of making art out of the prescribed subject matter. 
On the door of the art department of an agency where | 
worked, a friend of mine, one of the ablest and most prolific 
commercial artists in the business, once tacked a sign. It read: 
“Fetid Hell-Hole of Lost Souls.” There are many hun- 
dreds of these fetid hell-holes in the major cities of America. 
The inmates are of course dedicated to beauty, beauty in 
advertising. Whether they know it or not, they are, as artists, 
tortured eunuchs. ‘The sultans of busi 
ness pay them well or not so well. They have made sur 
that they do not fertilize the body of the culture with thx 
dangerous seed of art. 


so many squeaking 


Bs) 


ot Speech 


and will gladly accept the truth once it is disclosed to them 
Conclusion: By allowing men freedom of speech and the 
press, relevant knowledge will be made accessible, un 
trammeled discussion will reconcile divergent interests arid 
opinions, and laws acceptable to all will be enacted. ‘Vs 
the early prophets of democracy the syllogism seemed irrefut- 
able; but to us, in the light of liberal democracy as we know 
it, the minor premise is obviously false, the conclusion invalid. 
There remains the major premise. What can we do with it? 


II 


The major premise, with reservations as to “human 
reason,’ we can accept—must do so in fact, since there is 
nothing else to cling to. Even if reason be not always Reason, 
even if, like Hitler, we have nothing better than our blood 
to think with, we must make the most of whatever thinking 
we can muster. “All our dignity,” said Pascal, “consists in 
thought. Endeavor then to think well: that is the essence of 
morality.” It was by taking thought that man first dif- 
ferentiated himself from the beasts; by taking more thought 
that he achieved whatever men have, by taking thought, 
judged worthy. What more he may achieve can be achieved, 
and whether it is worthy can be determined, only by taking 
still more thought. Since men must in any case think, and 
do what they think of doing, it seems axiomatic to say that 
they should be free to think and to express their thoughts 
as well as they can. 

Nevertheless, the statement is not axiomatic—obviously 
not, since, if it were, The Nation would not bother to print 
articles about it. ‘There is a catch somewhere. Perhaps we 
are too prone to think of freedom of speech in terms of Man 
and Speech. This was the way in which eighteenth-century 
liberals thought of it. Confronted with a social regime 
which hedged in the individual at every point, they found 
the obvious solution in the maximum of liberty for the in- 
dividual—political liberty, economic liberty, liberty of speech 
and the press. Knowing little of these liberties in the con- 
crete, they visualized them as ideal abstractions, so that all 
the spacious but unfurnished chambers in the Temple of 
Freedom could be brilliantly illuminated by turning on cer- 
tain phrases—as, for example, Voltaire’s epigram: “I dis- 
agree absolutely with what you say, but I will defend to 
the death your right to say it.” Liberals still think of liberty 
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somewhat too much in the eighteenth-century manner. Give 
us, in a mental test, the words “free speech,” and we are 
apt to recall Voltaire’s epigram, which then fades into a 
sicture of two amiable, elderly gentlemen engaged in a ra- 
tional discussion of the existence of the Deity. 

Voltaire’s epigram expresses a protound truth in the 
deal world of knowledge. It would be equally relevant to 
the world of practical activities if society were a debating 
-lub of well-intentioned and reasonable men in which speech, 
being the only form of action, issued in nothing more 
dangerous than abstract propositions about reality. Since 
the activities of men are diverse, the ideal of a debating club 
‘s sometimes nearly realized. Mathematical physicists, dis- 
cussing the nature of the atom, enjoy (at least in this coun- 
ry) the utmost freedom of speech without having (as yet) 
ro call upon The Nation for first aid. Economists, historians, 
ven biologists are more likely to encounter obstacles, since 
their activities have a more direct bearing on practical affairs. 
Where the principle of free speech has to fight for its life is 
in the realm of concrete political activities. Since the eight- 
eenth century we have learned at least this much, that so- 
ciety is something more than a debating club of reasonable 
men in search of the truth. We know what use men actually 
make of their liberties. We are therefore in a position to 
estimate the principle of free speech in terms, not of Man 
and Speech, but of men and speeches—in terms of the best 
that has been thought and said by the Honorable Members 
we have elected, the Attorney-Generals we have known, the 
Insulls we have suffered, the fruity-throated announcers who, 
every day, for a profit, avail themselves of the Liberty of 
Lying. 

Estimated in terms of its concrete manifestations, the 
principle of free speech is resolved into a diversity of oral 
and printed utterances, some of which need to be suppressed. 
No one has ever thought otherwise. Even the editors of 
The Nation do not approve of the freedom of speech that 
issues in slander and libel. Do they approve of the freedom 
of speech that issues in the lynching of Negroes? In the sale 
of poisoned cosmetics? ‘Lhe sale of worthless stock to honest 
but gullible people? They would say that of course there 
are, as the Virginia constitution recognizes, “abuses” to be 
lefined by law; but that unless the law is careful, the defini- 
tion may be a greater abuse than the speech it suppresses. 
‘True enough: the law is always in danger of being “a ass.” 
But as soon as abuses appear, the principle of free speech is 
merged in another and broader principle: “Liberty is the 
right of everyone to do whatever does not injure others” ; 
and we are at once confronted with the fundamental practical 
problem of all government: What individual acts, includ- 
ing the act that is speech, do here and now injure others? 

By no formulation of principles beforehand can answers 
to this question be provided for concrete situations. The 
answers must wait on experience. Experience has taught us, 
or surely will teach us, that the eighteenth-century solution 
for social ills will no longer serve. Economic liberty, which 
was to have brought about equality of conditions, has con- 
trived, with the aid of machines, to bring about a monstrous 
inequality of conditions. ‘That there are rich and poor is 
nothing new, nor even disastrous. What is disastrous is that 
a great part of social wealth is owned by the many who do 
not control it, and controlled by the few who do not own it. 
Having well learned this, liberals find the obvious solution 
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for social ills not in extending but in restricting the economic 
liberty of the individual. What we have not learned, or not 
sufhciently, is that the economic liberty of the individual is 
intimately associated with his political liberty, and that both 
are associated with his liberty of speech and the press. It 
will prove extremely difhcult to restrict the one without 
restricting the others. 

The speech that is socially vicious, to the point of en- 
dangering all our liberties, functions chiefly as an instrument 
of the competitive “business” economy. Such an instrument 
it has always been, no doubt; but never before so important 
an instrument, for the reason that modern methods of cor- 
municating thought are more subtle and effective than any 
ever before known, while the verification of the truth or 
relevance of the thought so communicated is tar more difli- 
cult. ‘The result is that there issues daily from the press and 
the radio a deluge of statements that are false in fact or 
misleading in implication, that are made for no other purpose 
than to fool most of the people most cof the time for the 
economic advantage of a few of the people all of the time. 
This steady stream of falsification is called by various names 
which smell, if not too sweet, at least not foul-—“advertis- 
ing,” “propaganda,” “selling the public.” Selling the public 
is an exact description of what is essential to the “successful” 
conduct of ‘“‘business”—so essential that it is itself a business ; 
and not the least of its evil consequences is that it is creating 
a state of mind disposed to regard anything as O.K. if you 
can get by with it. This manifestation of tree speech is a far 
greater menace to liberal democracy than the freest dissem- 
ination of an alien political philosophy by Nazis or Com- 
munists is ever likely to be; and the only defense for it is that 
to restrict it would endanger the principle of free speech. 


Il 


The danger is chiefly verbal, since the practical problem 
carries us beyond the speech we condemn to the practical 
activities that occasion it. YT he evil cannot of course be cured 
by creating a board of censors pledged to exclude lies from 
oral discourse and printed matter. But neither can it be 
cured by waiting while truth crushed to earth pulls itself up 
and assembles its battered armor. VIn the competitive business 
economy, as it now operates, those who largely control and 
extensively use the avenues of expression are not seeking 
truth but profits; and freedom of speech will not cease to 
be used for purposes that are socially vicious until it ceases 
to be profitable so to use it. It would seem, then, that the 
essential thing is either to abolish the profit motive or divert 
it into socially useful channels. Communists and fascists 
confidently assert that neither of these objects can be attained 
through the liberal democratic political mechanism. ‘They 
may be right. Liberals who think otherwise must at least 
take account of a disturbing fact: the liberal democratic 
political mechanism functions by enacting into law the com- 
mon will that emerges from free discussion. Thus the circle 
seems completed: for curing the evil effects of free speech 
we must rely upon a public opinion formed in large part by 
the speech that is evil. 

The editors of The Nation admit that the situation is 
full of “uncomfortable possibilities,” but they hold to the 
traditional liberal method of meeting them—the promotion, 
by appealing from free speech drunk to free speech sober, of 
a “healthy movement to the left.” “The uncomfortable possi- 
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bilities, as seen by The Nation, are that “continued economic 
decline,” and the “demand of a despairing people for drastic 
action,” may enable a “well-directed [Nazi] propaganda”’ 
[free speech] to bring about the “triumph of fascism. . . 
with all its attendant horrors.”” Another uncomfortable poss: 
bility, as I see it, is that the “healthy” movement to the lett 
may become “unhealthy,” and end in the triumph of com- 
tnunism with all its attendant horrors. Among the attendant 
horrors, in either case, 7'he Nation would no doubt include, 
us one of the drastic actions demanded by a despairing people, 
the drastic suppression of free speech as a political method. 
The logical dilemma involved in free speech for political 
objects is therefore this: if social ills cannot be alleviated by 
the democratic method of free speech, this very freedom ot 
speech will be used by those whose avowed aim is the aboli 
tion of the democratic method, and free speech as a part ot 
it. Am I expected to be loyal to the principle of free speech 
to the point of standing by while, writhing in pain among its 
worshipers, it commits suicide? It is asking a lot. 

It is asking too much only so long as we remain in the 
realm of logical discourse. In demanding the privilege of 
tree speech from a liberal government in order to convince 
its citizens that free speech is a present evil, neither Nazis 
nor Communists have any standing in logic. ‘heir pro- 
grams, so far as the preliminaries of social reform are con- 
cerned at least, are based on an appeal to force rather than 
to persuasion. Very well, since that is their program, let us 
cease talking, resort to force, and see which is the stronger. 
Their own principles teach us that it is logical for them to 
resist oppression but merely impudent to resent it. Neverthe- 
less, the logic of events is not very logical, and | see no 
practical virtue in a syllogistic solution of the pseblem pre- 
sented by Nazi and Communist propaganda. ‘The freedom 
of speech which by their own logic I deny them, I am there- 
fore quite willing to concede them in fact. 

1 concede it because, for one thing, there is a bare 
chance that the Nazis, or the Communists, or both of them 
may be, as they seem to claim, true prophets whom the world 
would not willingly have stoned—agents of the God Woden 
or the Dialectic duly accredited and predestined to establish 
truth and justice by a ruthless suppression of oppressors. | 
should dislike very much to put myself in opposition to the 
torces, not of persuasion, that make for righteousness, apart 
trom the fact that it would be futile to do so if they are in 
any case to triumph. But perhaps a better reason for con- 
ceding freedom of speech to Nazis and Communists is that 
freedom of speech can neither be suppressed by argument nor 
maintained by suppressing argument. \The principle of free 
speech must justify itself or go under. ‘The real danger, from 
the liberal point of view, is not that Nazis and Communists 
will destroy liberal democracy by free speaking, but that 
liberal democracy, through its own failure to cure social ills, 
will destroy itself by breeding Nazis and Communists. If 
liberal democracy can sufficiently alleviate social ills, freedom 
of speech will have sufficiently justified itself; if not, free- 
dom of speech will in any case be lest in tne shuffle. 

Whatever may be the virtues of freedom of speech in 
the abstract world of ideas, as a rule of political action it is 
like anv other law—it works well only if the conditions are 
favorable. It works not too badly in a society in which the 
material conditions of life, being relatively easy, create no 
radical contlicts of interest, and in which there exists a com- 


mon tradition of moral and social ideas, one of which is that 
‘ust government rests upon the consent, freely expressed and 
freely given, of the governed. A long-time view of human 
civilization discloses the fact that such favorable conditions 
have existed only in a few places or for short times. Experi- 
ence gives us slight ground for supposing that nineteenth 
century liberal democracy is a permanent conquest of in- 
telligence. It may very well be but a passing phase, a cumber- 
ome and extravagant form of government, practicable only 
in relatively simple agricultural societies suddenly dowered 
with unaccustomed wealth by the discovery of new instru 
ments of power and the invention of new machines. 

Present events do little to discredit this view. Certain 
European countries have already abandoned liberal democ- 
racy—gladly by all accounts—for one or another form ot 
dictatorship. Even in this Land of the Free there are de 
veloping, under the pressure of continued economic distress, 
significant movements to the left and to the right. These 
movements can surely not be checked by declaring a quaran- 
tine—by pronouncing them “unhealthy,” and closing the 
mouths of Nazis and Communists in order to prevent the 
spread of verbal infection. \They can be checked only by 
removing the economic confusion and distress on which they 
thrive. Perhaps this can be done by the nifthods of liberal 
democracy. Perhaps not. If not, it needs no prophet to tel! 
us that sooner or later a “despairing people” will demand 
“drastic action.” ‘The demand may assume the voice of 
communism, or of fascism, or of both. It may conceivably 
lead to another “irreconcilable conflict,” similar to that of 
1861. Outmoded liberals would not then need, any mors 
than they did in 1861, to ask whether they should abandon 
the principle of free speech, since the principle of free speech 
would already have abandoned them. The logic of events 
would present them—perhaps is already, without their know- 
ing it, presenting them—with nothing better than that choice 
of evils which liberals always have to face in times when 
arms speak and laws are silent, the choice of joining one un 
congenial armed camp or the other. 

There would, it is true, be another way out for any 
liberal who wished to take it. Any man might in desperation 
cry, “A plague on both your houses!” Withdrawing from 
the world of affairs, he might, as a non-resistant pacifist, stil! 
exercise the right of private judgment, having deliberately 
fortified himself to face, as the woman said, “the conse- 
quences.” In short, he might, as a last refuge from imbe- 
cility, turn Christian and practice the precept that it is better 
to suffer evil than to do it. In that elevated spiritual retreat 
he would have leisure to meditate the bitter truth of Pascal’s 
profound commonplace: “It is right to follow that which is 
just, it is necessary to follow that which is stronger.” 





OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 
January 24, WEVD, 8:15 p.m. 


Radio listeners will not be able to hear Mr. Villard 
speak over the radio after this date until his return, 
about April 1, from an extensive lecture tour to the 


Pacific Coast. 
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at Montevideo 


By SAMUEL GUY INMAN 


Montevideo, December 26 

O an old stager at Pan-American conferences the dif- 

ference between the atmosphere of Montevideo and 

the preceding conferences was nothing less than as- 
tounding. The first conference at Washington in 1889 lasted 
five months, mainly because of the interminable disputes be- 
tween the United States and Argentina. In every succeed- 
ing conference up to the present there has been a threatening 
Latin American bloc which looked with suspicion on every 
North American move. Well do I remember during the 
Fifth Conference at Santiago in 1923 the combination of 
fourteen Latin American countries to compel a reorganiza- 
tion of the Pan-American Union in order to give more place 
for Latin American countries and bring about less domi- 
nance by the United States. The few concessions granted, 
after long and painful waiting to hear from Washington, 
during which delay committee meetings were postponed from 
day to day, were ungraciously made. Latin American dele- 
gations and newspapers were practically unanimous in con- 
demning the superior attitude assumed by the chief of the 
American delegation, Mr. Fletcher, and his group of lame- 
duck Senators. “I got all I came after,” was the way Mr. 
Fletcher summed up to me his supposed victories, following 
the conference. So incensed was Latin America over the 
:ptimistic report of our delegation to President Harding that 
Dr. Estanislao Zeballo of Argentina, former Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, gave an entire address at the next Williams- 
town Institute on what he called “the optimistic report of 
the United States delegation, which does not reveal to that 
ountry in the least the sad plight of Pan-Americanism re- 
sulting from the Santiago conference.” 

At Havana in 1928 the same sullen resentment against 
the United States was evident, although the imperious per- 
sonality of Charles Evans Hughes kept down the smoldering 
fires except for a few outbursts which occurred especially in 
the closing session, when, as the question of intervention fi- 
nally thrust itself into the limelight, the discussion took such 
in ugly turn that much of it had to be erased from the rec- 
ord. As if to confirm the suspicions of Latin America, the 
United States delegation went to Havana on a battleship in 
company with President Coolidge, who vied with the dic- 
tator Machado in such extravagant mutual eulogies that the 
Cuban government almost forgot the presence of the Latin 
\merican delegates. 

Throughout the conference there were all kinds of pro- 
tests against the United States. The head of the Argentine 
delegation resigned during the conference because of his dif- 
ferences with Mr. Hughes, and suddenly one day, exasper- 
ated by the tricks used to avert a discussion of interven- 
tion, every Latin American delegation heatedly declared 
against such tactics on the part of the United States. 

At Santiago, Mexico was not represented because of the 
profound differences with the United States, and Peru and 
Bolivia sent no delegates because they felt that the United 
States had favored Chile in the Tacna and Arica question. 
The shadow of Mexico rested over every act of the Santiago 


conference and balked the American delegation at every tura 
On the other hand, a Mexican delegate said to me here in 
Montevideo, “We had to come to this conference to find out 
how much nearer we are to the United States of America 
than to Argentina and these other South American countries.” 
On two occasions Dr. Puig, Mexican Minister of Foreign 
Relations, made an extended address concerning the hope of 
fered to Latin America by the new policy of the Roosevelt 
Administration. The first was after Secretary Hull had 
made his proposal to reduce tariffs all around on the Ameri 
can continent and to work out bilateral agreements between 
all American countries, as the United States and Colombia 
have recently done. This proposal in itself reversed com 
pletely the position of Mr. Hughes at Havana when he 
blocked Argentina’s effort to have the Pan-American Union 
consider economic questions. 

When Puig seconded Hul!’s tariff proposal he did it 
not because he was sure that Hull and his chief would be able 
to carry it out, for with the London conference and the farm 
ers’ strikes before them Latin American delegates are quite 
skeptical over the possibility of any general lowering of tar 
iffs in the United States. But the Roosevelt Administration 
is making a great experiment which, if carried out, will mean 
new social justice not only in the United States but also for 
ll Latin America. “This New Deal,” continued Dr. Puig, 
“which will mean profound social, economic, and _ political 
revision (for this very reason oppused so tenaciously by sel 
fish interests in the United States), needs and should com- 
mand the unanimous support of this Pan-American assembly.” 

Here is the real reason that the Seventh Pan-American 
Conference has had the most favorable atmosphere for co 
operation between the north and south of any of the series 
of congresses since the first meeting at Washington in 1859. 
The Roosevelt Administration has already shown its resist 
ance to the old policies of dictating what legislation other 
countries ought to have and using marines to enforce its will. 
Even if the present Cuban government has not yet been rec- 
ognized and American collectors of customs are still in Haiti 
and Santo Domingo, the refusal to land marines in Cuba and 
the agreement to withdraw them completely from Haiti by 
October, 1934, thus leaving no shadow of military occupa- 
tion in any Latin American country, have made a deep im- 
pression on our southern neighbors. But a still deeper im- 
pression has been made by what is happening in the United 
States itself. The nations of Latin America believe that the 
people and government of the United States are turning from 
their complete trust in money and attempting to build a new 
order where social justice is the first consideration. For it 
seems at times that the Latin Americans distrust us not 
only because of our imperialist program but because of their 
feeling that big business controls all of our life and pur 
poses. As Dr. Puig says, “This new program we hope is 
not simply a New Deal but a whole new pack of cards.” 

The United States could have found no ene better fitted 
to transmit to Latin America the ideas of the new policy 
than the fine type of Southern gentleman represented by the 
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Secretary of State. The very fact that he 1s so different from 
the brilliant, overpowering, imperious Hughes, who headed 
the American delegation at Havana, or the astute career 
diplomat Fletcher, who led the lame-duck Senators at San- 
tiavo, is his greatest attraction for Latin America. Outside 
of Dwight Morrow in Mexico no American who has visited 
Latin America since the memorable visit of Elihu Root in 
1906 has made such a favorable impression. Mr. Hull’s 
most naive simplicity, after all the slick and big-stick diplo- 
mats and bankers, is the most commendable trait possible. 
When. on the first day of his arrival in Montevideo, in a 
husiness suit, accompanied only by his secretary, he began to 
call on each of the heads of the Latin American delegations, 
ignoring all formality, revealing his great desire first of all for 
peace in the Chaco, he walked straight into the hearts of 
Latin Americans. When he declared a few days later that 
the Roosevelt Administration had no idea of getting behind 
the international bankers to help them collect their debts and 
that it disassociated itself from high finance, he entered stil! 
further into South American affections. His declarations con- 
cerning tariffs, while received with caution and wonder as to 
how far he could make goed, aroused still more appreciation 
of his own friendly attitude. His statement on peace and 
the new political attitude of the United States on the Ameri- 
an continent, made later on that same day, was a triumph for 
implicity and sincerity. 

Hull’s address on Pan-American peace was made at an 
afternoon session of the Commission on Peace Machinery in 
the same impressive sala where the discussion on economics 
had taken place in the morning; there was thus on one day a 
square look at two big questions out of some twenty-eight 


agenda of the conference. ‘That afternoon session on 


> 


peace marks the high spot of friendship and emotional kin- 
Another one of the fine 


on the 


ship in inter-American gatherings. 

> . . : me »sidinge Ir Nig 1 
fivures of the American continent was presiding, Ur. \iiguet 
Cruchaga of Chile, one of the ten ministers of foreign af- 
fairs heading their delegations here—which fact alone made 
t} stand out as unique. So far the 


il conterence peace 


ommission had done little. Consciousness of the war going 
on between Bolivia and Paraguay settled like a dense fog 
ver any enthusiasm for new peace machinery. And every- 
one knew that war in the Chaco might have been stopped if 
it had not been for the war between the peace pacts—the 


‘ 1 , 
Neliogy Pact, 


the League of Nations, the Neutral Commis- 


on at Washineton, the A. B. C. of South America, all of 
which had got in each other’s way in trying to settle the 
haco question. The conference had before it the youngest 
fo all such schemes, the Argentine Anti-War Pact. ‘The 
whole peace machinery was so clogged and confused that 


cemed no way out, e pec illy if the pride of the United 


there 


States in the Kelloge Pact and that of Argentina in her anti 
war pact were to be saved, for neither one had signed the 
other’s pact or seemed likely to do so. Then came the 
lramatic presentation of a joint resolution by Argentina and 
Chile that all the nations of America be appealed to to sign 
ill five peace treaties: the Gondra Treaty on Conciliation, 
ipprove lat the Fitth Pan-American Conterence, providing 


Washington \onte- 
respectively, to investigate and report on disputes, but 
ettlement: the Washington (1929) 


for conciliation commissions at and 


4 ideo, 


lye 


with no right to suggest 


Canciliation Treaty, which improved the Gondra agreement 


by providing for recommendations for settling disputes; 


the Washington Treaty on Arbitration of the same date, 
which provides for compulsory arbitration of juridical ques- 
tions; the Kellogg Pact, which commits all signers to re- 
nounce war but provides no machinery for settling differ- 
ences; and the Argentine Pact, recently signed in Rio by six 
Latin American countries, which provides for conciliation 
and for signatories to unite in economic and political pressure 
to compel violators of tlie pact to keep the peace. 

The chairman read the list of countries which had and 
had not signed these various agreements, thus making clear 
the confusion in the whole matter and the rivalry between 
various countries like Argentina and the United States in 
their attitudes toward peace machinery based on political 
and economic nationalism. Only Mexico was able to report 
that she had signed every one of these pacts, as she was able 
to say she had no serious questions pending with other nations. 
Then one by one the penitents came to the altar, con- 
tessing their sins. The first was Argentina. She had not 
signed the Kellogg Pact, the Gondra Pact, or the two Wash- 
ington treaties; she would sign them all! Brazil followed; 
she had signed all but the Kellogg Pact; she would sign that! 
‘Then rose the gray-haired gentleman from Tennessee. What 
vould he say? Was it possible that he would accept the 
olive branch offered by Argentina? Yes, and much more, 
the United States would sign the Argentine Pact as it had 
already signed the other pacts—which was not accurate, as 
the President has refused to promulgate the Washington Ar- 
bitration Treaty after its mutilation by the Senate. Con- 
tinuing, Secretary Hull made his remarkable address, the 
most far-reaching speech of any American since Root’s famous 
words in Rio de Janeiro in 1906 and Wilson’s in Mobile in 
1913. 
cially of the following section, which was quoted often within 
and without the conference: 


The effect of this declaration was tremendous, espe- 


May I for a moment direct attention to the significance 
of this broad policy as my country is steadily carrying it 
into effect under the Roosevelt Administration, the extent 
and nature of which should be familiar to each of the na- 
tions here represented? My government is doing its utmost, 
with due regard to commitments made in the past, to end 
with all possible speed engagements which have been set up 
by previous circumstances. There are some engagements 
which can be removed more speedily than others. In some 
instances disentanglement from obligations of another era 
can only be brought about through the exercise of some pa- 
tience. The United States is determined that its new policy 
of the New Deal—of enlightened liberalism—shall have full 
effect and shall be recognized in its fullest import by its 
neighbors. The people of my country strongly feel that 
the so-called right of conquest must forever be banished 
from this hemisphere and, most of all, they shun and reject 
that so-called right for themselves. The New Deal indeed 
would be an empty boast if it did not mean that. 

Cuba, 
Haiti, and Santo Domingo threw spice into the gathering bs 
reference t what they hoped the words of the Secretary of 


The adherents continued to announce themselves. 


State would mean in relation to their respective countries. 
‘The conference might have adjourned then with a real ac- 
complishment to its credit, since it had succeeded in getting 
Argentina and the United States, together with various other 
countries, to pledge themselves to observe all the peace pro- 
visions of the five pacts. 


Rut thi rity rs ] + i 
ry ls unity was to produce two other moving ses- 
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sions, one when the armistice in the Chaco war was signed, 
the other when intervention was discussed. “The whole con- 
ference has been deeply affected by the struggle between 
Paraguay and Bolivia. ‘Tremendous pressure was being put 
in these two governments to settle their difficulties. For- 
tunately the Commission of the League of Nations, with 
which the whole conference was determined to work in clos- 
est cooperation, was in the Chaco itself working for a settle- 
ment. At 1 a.m., December 19, the sirens of the Montevideo 
newspapers announced the news that an eighteen-day armis- 
tice had been signed.* 

There followed that afternoon the session of Commis- 
sion I] on the Codification of International Law, when in- 
ervention was considered. ‘The United States had secured 
he postponement of the meeting for several days to get more 
time to study the proposal of a subcommittee which brought 
forward eleven articles concerning the rights and duties of 
states, the main one of which was the declaration that “no 
state has the right to intervene in the internal or external 
iffairs of another state.” This was the one question on 
which the American continent was absolutely divided, with 
‘wenty nations standing on one side and one on the other. 
Not a Latin American nation failed to register itself as 
completely opposed to intervention. Even Argentina and 
Chile, which it was rumored might come to the rescue of the 
United States and ask for a postponement of the vote, were 
unable to make anything but categorical statements favoring 
the resolution. 

What would Mr. Hull say? For by his attitude here 
would be judged all the fine promises he had been making. 


A New Rebel 


By CRISPIAN 


Tientsin, December 1 
EGARDLESS of external aggression, natural dis- 
asters, and all the other woes which have beset her 
during the last two years, China cannot abandon her 
iwe-old pastime of civil war. Since the fateful day in Sep- 
tember, 1931, when the world was startled by the Japanese 
occupation of Mukden, no fewer than four major conflicts 
have broken out in different parts of the country. ‘This 
number does not include the perennial “anti-red” campaign 
which is constantly in progress to suppress what is essentially 
an agrarian revolt in the provinces of Kiangsi, Fukien, 
Hupeh, and Szechwan. 
A fortnight or so ago were heard the first rumblings of 
a new revolt, this time in the maritime province of Fukien, 
which with Canton supplies 90 per cent of China’s overseas 
emigrants. Several facts invest this new wtbreak with great 
importance. In the first place, its military backbone is the 
Nineteenth Route Army, famous for its heroic defense of 
Shanghai. Secondly, the rebels immediately made common 
cause with the so-called “Communists” in Kiangsi. Thirdly, 
for the first time since the great anti-North expedition of 
1926, a rebellion has taken place which has expressly repudi- 





* War in the Chaco was resumed on January 4, negotiations for peace 
having failed. Attempts to reach a settlement will continue, and Secretary 
Hull will discuss the question with other Latin American del-gates on his 
way home.—Epitors Tue Nation. 
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He was evidently confused by the debate, inadequately inter- 
preted in whispers by a companion at his side. He read his 
prepared address and added slowly a few words of explana- 
tion, the substance of which was that the United States felt 
that more time would be needed to codify a law on interven- 
tion but that the United States voted for the resolution, with 
the interpretation given by the addresses of President Roose- 
velt and of himself on the Good Neighbor policy, and 
that he could absolutely assure every Latin American nation 
that they need fear no intervention in their countries during 
the Roosevelt Administration. 

Pan-Americanism has been saved from the rocks on to 
which it was rapidly drifting. After the memorable session 
on intervention | talked with delegates from Cuba, Guate- 
mala, Santo Domingo, Paraguay, Bolivia, and various other 
countries. All these confirmed my feeling concerning the 
positive accomplishments at Montevideo, which mark a real 
change of course in inter-American relations. The Cuban 
delegation was among the most enthusiastic. With Haiti and 
Nicaragua they have been the sharpest critics here of Ameri- 
can policy. While they would have liked an unequivocal 
vote by the United States against intervention, they believe 
that a great step forward has been taken, that, in fact, the 
final blow has been given to a practice that has divided the 
American continent. The magnificent tribute of Dr. Puig 
of Mexico to President Roosevelt and Mr. Hull and his ap- 
peal to them to rise to a great generous new day was a ring- 
ing, honest tribute such as had never been heard before in a 
Pan-American conference. It was only one of the things 
that made this meeting unique. 


lion in China 


CORCORAN 


ated the Kuomintang and its founder, Dr. Sun Yat-sen, in- 
stead of claiming, as others have claimed, to be the only “true” 
Kuomintang and to be waging war for the spirit of the 
founder’s message. Finally, the new regime has fearlessly 
tackled the delicate problem of land reform in the landlord- 
ridden southern provinces. Instead of vague promises of 
future action, almost its first official act was to order the 
survey and reapportionment of the great estates on the prin- 
ciple of “the land to tillers of the land.” 

The new government was proclaimed on November 20 
as a ‘Workers’ and Peasants’ Republic.” On the same day 
it issued a proclamation, the main terms of which may be 
briefly stated as follows: 

1. The power of government is taken away from the 
hopelessly compromised Kuomintang and handed back to a 
National Assembly of the people to be convened at the 
earliest possible date. 

2. Full equality and freedom to all citizens and inhabi- 
tants of China irrespective of race, creed, or sex, with the 
exception of rebels and “oppressors of the workers and 
peasants” such as ‘“‘militarists, mandarins, gentry, landlords, 
counter-revolutionaries, parasites, and riffraft,” who will be 
“exterminated.” 

3. Emancipation of workers and peasants; repudiation 
of all unequal treaties; full enforcement of tariff autonomy. 
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4. Nationalization of agriculture. An immediate meas- 
ure toward this aim to be the granting of land only to those 
who can themselves till it. Forests, mines, waste lands, and 
so forth to be immediately taken over and managed by the 
state. 

5. Industrial reconstruction. State management of the 
most important industries. 

6. Firm establishment of the right to work, to personal 
freedom, to freedom of speech, to assembly and publication, 
as well as the rivht to strike. 

7. Repudiation of the Kuomintang Government. Estab- 
lishment of a People’s Revolutionary Government which it 
will be the duty of all citizens to defend. 

‘The personnel of the new government shows clearly 
that here is an attempt to reconstitute the old “united front” 
of Communists and Kuomintang (under a different name) 
which obtained until the historic break-up of the Nationalist 
movement in 1927. Li Chai-sum, head of the new adminis- 
tration, was one of the chief commanders of the Cantonese 
expedition. Chen Ming-shu, another veteran of the cam- 
pain and an old Kuomintang man, is the head of the Execu- 
tive Committee (that is, virtually Premier) ; Eugene Chen, 
who has been Foreign Minister in Nanking, Hankow, and 
Canton, assumes the same position at Foochow. Tsai Ting- 
kai, once lauded as the “hero of Chapei” and today the target 
of Nanking’s propaganda machine, will play the same role 
“Cabinet” as Chiang Kai-shek played in the first years 
It is feared in some quarters 


in the 
of the Kuomintang advance. 
that he will play it to the bitter end. Like Chiang Kai-shek 
he is ambitious. 

‘The vulf between actions and words is in China, more 
than anvwhere else, a yawning chasm. Before going into 
raptures over the Foochow program it is well to remember 
that Chen Ming-shu and Tsai Ving-kai, nobly announcing 
“extermination” of militarists, themselves fall 
that catevory. “The same applies to Li Chai-sum, an 
who has hitherto leaned rather to the right than 
to the left. Eugene Chen is not exactly a chameleon as 
charged by Nanking. His career has been much more con- 


ind can stand far closer examination than those of 


the impendiny 
unde 


opportunist, 


stent 


in the 


his would-be 

1 iti ible that he is willing 
wilderness a long time, and it is possible that he ts wiiling 
to yield a little in principle for the satisfaction of being again 


detractors. Nevertheless, he has been 


Foreign Minister.” 

Very indicative is the fact that Mme Sun Yat-sen, who 
it one time organized the “Third Party” reputed to be one 
of the factors in the movement, has said in effect that the 
ew uprising is another case of disgruntled militarists and 
politicians tempting the people with slogans in order to climb 
over their backs. ‘This report was issued by Nanking’s Cen- 
tral News Ayency, which is overloading the cable lines with 
denunciations of the rebels. Nevertheless, since M[me Sun 
has not taken the trouble to repudiate the message, it may be 
taken as an indication of her true feelings. Mme Sun is one 
of the brightest spots in the Chinese political and intellectual 
world. If she has not allied herself with the movement, it 
is because very valid reasons have prevented her from doing 


so. The factor of fear for personal safety may be ruled out. 


\Ime Sun long 
make-up. 
The international aspect of the revolt is important. 


ago showed that fear is not part of her 


The 


Fukien coast is directly opposite Formosa and is recognized 
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as a special sphere of Japanese influence. No political change 
can be made within the province without a full consideration 
of the Japanese factor. Although the aims of the present 
rebellion are outwardly in every way inimical to the Japanese, 
it must be remembered that Japan has long managed her 
affairs in China on the principle of divide et impera, and 
helped any and every faction sow discord when it suited her 
purpose. 

The Foochow regime, although it has tacitly let it be 
understood that one of the reasons for its dissatisfaction is 
Nanking’s policy of pandering to Tokio, has made no pro 
nouncement on the vital question of relations with the Island 
Empire. Of course this may be a purely tactical silence 
guided by the fear that the Japanese and Chiang Kai-shek’s 
troops will unite to crush the present revolt as they united last 
spring to crush the “‘anti-Japanese National Salvation Army” 
of Feng Yu-hsiang and his allied generals in North China. 
Nevertheless, the position is not such as to prepossess Chinese 
public opinion in favor of the new government. I myself 
prefer to think that the movement is not inspired by the 
Japanese and that it is far less friendly to them than, fo: 
instance, Chiang Kai-shek, who has been doing their donkey 
work for them in north and south for more than twi 
years. 

There is so far no indication that the Fukien regime has 
found allies among other disaftected elements in China. The 
semi-independent reactionary government of Chen Chi-tang 
in Canton is an autonomous feudal administration owing 
llegiance to Chiang Kai-shek. Of late the influence of the 
politicians of the right wing, headed by the embittered Hu 
Han-min, has waned in the southern city and the military 
cabal seems to have decided on armed neutrality. The atti 
tude of other southwestern militarists seems essentially th: 
same, though their future movements are more difficult + 
predict. 

Feng Yu-hsiang, former Christian general and a recen? 
rebel against Nanking, is also sitting on the fence. Th. 
southern leaders gave him little but fine phrases when h: 
needed their support last spring. Now, with more than one 
province under his control despite his recent “defeat,” he is 
giving them some of their own medicine. 

There is no doubt that the Fukien movement of revolt 
will have a beneficial effect. Whether it succeeds or not 
is immaterial. In a sense it may be said to provide a fina! 
test for the Kuomintang. The bankruptcy of the party’s 
policy was made evident by the Japanese crisis. If this situa 
tion is not met its influence will be at an end. Nevertheless, 
it is obvious that China’s salvation will come neither from 
Nanking nor from Foochow. It can come only when the 
bankruptcy of the present rulers, both in the Kuomintang 
and out of it, has manifested itself in every field and a new 
popular movement is born out of the general disintegration. 
This may find its genesis in the “Soviet” districts of Kiangsi 
There are signs of it everywhere. China 
awaits a movement led neither by generals nor by silk-gowned 
politicians. ‘The solution of her problems :an only come after 
a new revolutionary era. 


or elsewhere. 


[Recent dispatches indicate the imminent defeat of the 
Nineteenth Route Army by the Nanking forces. This prob- 
able shift does not, however, affect the validity of Mr. Cor 
coran’s interpretation of the Fukiem revolt and the present 
conflici of interests in China—Epitors Tur Nation.) 
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The Washington Seesaw 


By PAUL Y. ANDERSON 


Washington, January 13 

“ HEN the Supreme Court displays some common 

sense, that’s news!’ Although this rule may not 

be attributed to a famcus editor, it explains the 
extraordinary furor created by the decision in the Minnesota 
mortgage case—and the explanation is soundly grounded on 
experience and logic. The court has taught us to expect the 
worst, and the contrary occasions surprise. It so happens 
that in this particular instance I was not surprised. In the 
first place, | never believed the Constitution to be the stupid 
instrument expounded by Jim Beck and his kind. In the 
second place, it has been obvious, almost since last March, 
-hat the country is under what amounts to a dictatorship by 
ommon consent, and that interference would be brushed 
iside. That the dictator is a man who believes in democratic 
orocesses, is willing to take counsel, and is concerned with 
the plight of the common man is but another lucky break 
oroving that God takes care of drunken men and the United 
States of America. As I asserted here a year ago, there are 
four old men on the court who would take particular delight 
in defying the popular will, knowing that the mob was at the 
door. The doubtful and deciding element consisted of 
Hughes and Roberts. Following the Senate debate over his 
confirmation, it was evident that the Chief Justice had dedi- 
cated the remainder of his life to proving that he was not a 
mere corporation lawyer. Roberts is conservative by nature, 
but he is young enough to see what is going on in the world, 
intelligent enough to understand it, and honest enough to 
jiscard his prejudices. In that lies the answer to the decision. 
The quintessence of the question was whether a nation of 
{25,000,000 people should immediately be plunged into eco- 
nomic and social chaos or the strict letter of a document 
composed by men who have been in their graves more than 
a century should be violated. The fact that the decision was 
close should provoke reflection on the future status of the 
court. It appears that some editors are striving to persuade 
themselves and the public that the decision carries no impli- 
cations touching other recovery measures. I suggest they 
read the dissenting opinion. 


HILE the highest legal tribunal, by a majority of one, 

was demonstrating its right of survival, the highest 
industrial tribunal was adding to the evidence that it should 
either be drastically reorganized or completely abolished. 
Nothing in the progress of the recovery program has been 
more disappointing and demoralizing than the collapse of the 
National Labor Board. Set up as the supreme arbiter of 
disputes between labor and capital, it has degenerated into an 
object of employers’ contempt and employees’ despair. Buried 
under a growing mountain of complaints, it blusters and does 
virtually nothing. It was futile against Ford at Edgewater, 
and pathetic against National Steel at Weirton. It meets, 
only to adjourn for the ridiculous reason that the industrial 
members don’t show up. Even Louis Kirstein, the most de- 
voted of them, is missing. Its chairman, Senator Wagner, is 


away on Capitol Hill, leading the tight against ratification ot 
the President’s St. Lawrence Waterway Treaty. Its most 
diligent officer, Dr. William Leiserson, has resigned as secre 
tary and gone over to the Petroleum Labor Board, apparently 
in search of action. As thousands of automobile workers are 
reported discharged for joining the union, General Johnson 
removes the limitation on working hours in that industry. 
The strange new friendship which has developed between 
Donald Richberg and the steel barons since he joined their 
code authority has aroused profound suspicion ameng labor 
men. Probably it is unwarranted. I have had a speaking 
acquaintance with the man for several years, and have always 
trusted him. But distrust exists, and it will be the seed of 
trouble, mostly courted by himself. Prices continue to rise 
much faster than wages, despite the now sirenuous efforts of 
Mrs. Rumsey and Dexter Keezer, and more than six million 
men are still looking for work—even such work as lifting 
rocks from one pile and laying them on another for the CWA. 


* a 2 * ¢ 


HIS ominous prospect is mainly responsible for John- 

son’s decision to move immediately for a national thirty- 
hour week in industry—and inspires one, incidentally, to 
wonder whether Senator Black’s original thirty-hour bill 
should not have been incorporated in the Recovery Act. With 
approximately 85 per cent of industry operating under codes 
and more than six million unemployed, a further shortening 
of hours is plainly demanded ; with prices soaring as they are 
it is equally plain that such reduction must be attended by 
no cut in wages. Johnson sees the problem clearly, and was 
characteristically frank in discussing it with me. 

Most of the codes in force [he said] call for torty 
hours. We have gone far enough to know that a forty- 
hour week won't do the job. I never did think it would, 
but it was necessary to convince some prople by actual 
experience. In fact, even under normal prosperity, a forty- 
hour week would not result in the absorption of all the 
unemployed. The change must be made, aid the sooner the 
better. I realize the difficulties from the employer's stand- 
point. Some of the codes in force have literally raised hell in 
some industries. Companies without cash reserves, or whose 
reserves are frozen in closed banks, and which are unable 
to borrow, will howl their heads off at the idea of cutting 
hours without cutting wages. But there’s only one way out 
of this depression, and that's to put people to work at decent 
living wages. When industry goes as far as it can in that 
direction, it will be the government's duty to help it. We're 


all in this boat together, and we will all float or sink 
together. 


As suggested by Johnson, the matter of financing increased 
industrial employment is crucial. Aside from the obvious 
fact that Wall Street is seeking to engineer a bankers’ strike 
against the Administration, and partially succeeding, there is 
the genuine fear which prompts well-meaning banks to re- 
main liquid. This fear arises from the fact that the public 
doesn’t trust the banks. All of which serves to emphasize 
once more that the greatest blunder which Roosevelt ever 
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made was to turn the banks back to the bankers. It is my 
belief that he already realizes it, and it is my suspicion that 
before he gets through events will compel him to take them 
over again. ‘The government is now prepared to take their 

ld; the next logical step would be the assumption of their 
commercial functions. Senator Cutting has endeavored to 
hasten the event by proposing the establishment of a central 
federal bank, with a government monopcly of credit. If 
recovery must wait until the public can learn to trust the 


bankers again, we might as well end everything now. 


* . a * 
“ 4 iL historic struggle to preserve the constitutional right 
‘ any American citizen to advertise and sell potsonous 


} 


varbage in tancy packages to the sick and suttering as a cure 
for whatever ails them goes briskly on, and no recognized 
method of blac kmaal, coercion, of slander has been overlooked 
in the campaign to deteat the “Tugwell bill and discredit its 
sponsors, although I believe the food, drug, and cosmetic 
manufacturers have not yet resorted to kidnapping. Among 
recent essays of that character was an attempt to get the job 
of Walter G. Campbell, Chief of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, an official with a long record of devoted and 
honorable service to his country. ‘The demand for his dis- 
missal came from the ostensible head of a “patriotic” society, 
and was based on the claim that Campbell had violated the 
Act of 1919, prohibiting departmental officers from lobbying. 
Campbell had appeared before a Senate committee (at its 
request), explained the provisions of the measure, and urged 
its passage. Had he refused to appear he would have been 
punishable for contempt. Inquiry revealed that the indi- 
vidual demanding his head manufactures a “home remedy” 
for gallstones! The corporation which operates a national 
chain of yaudy fountains dispensing a well-known horse 
physic in the guise of a newly discovered “tonic” for human 
beings has heard the call, retained a prominent Democratic 
Sut hold! All 


not so well. It was suggested here recently that some 


politician as counsel, and rallied to the fray. 


friend of the President might properly apprise him of the 
numbers in which his campaign supporters had rushed to 
Washington and were cashing in on their prestige. A friend 
lost no time. Within a week, by what I am assured was 
heer coincidence, the Honorable J. Bruce Kremer, attorney 
for the Drug Institute, arch foe of the Tugwell bill, pre- 
nted his resignation as Democratic national committeeman 
for Montana. Almost simultaneously, North Carolina’s 
national committecman, whio had established headquarters 
here in behalf of the rayon and such other interests as might 
hire him, retired to private life. I make bold to sav that 
intiar resignation will shortly be forthcoming, either volun- 
tarily or by request. Incidentally, Secretary Morgenthau the 
other day sent for Elmer Trey. It is Irey’s duty to uncover 
neome-tax frauds Being probably the ablest investigator 
in the government service, he has uncovered plenty ot them, 
hut often in the past found himself powerless to do anything 
thout at \lorventhau told him that the lid was off, the 
hars were down, the skv was the limit, and no holds barred. 
Su h things tend to prolong this old cynic’s faith in the head 
of this Administration For years | trembled to print in 
The Nation the name of anv unemployed crook for fear | 
would wake next day and find him on the Federal Trade 


(Commission. 
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In the Drittway 


N the midst of the alarms and financial excursions which 

have filled the newspapers since the President asked for 

a ten-billion-dollar budget, the mysterious monster that 
lives in Loch Ness in Scotland has perstsied as an item of 
news. ‘The creature has now been seen by several dozen per- 
sons, it has been photographed, shown in the newsreels, de- 
scribed variously by eyewitnesses, and learnedly discussed by 
experts, not the least of whom is the Right Reverend Si: 
David Oswald Hunter Blair, Bart., a monk of the Order of 
St. Benedict, who has been in turn Headmaster and Lord 
Abbot of the Monastery at Fort Augustus at one end of th: 
famous loch. “The Lord Abbot expresses his belief in the 
existence of the monster and confidently describes it as an am- 
phibian belonging to a species that existed many million years 
ago. It is not clear whether or not his lordship saw the crea- 
ture himself, but taking the word of a large number of persons 
who did, including a number of persons living by the shore 
of the lake, certain foresters, students and servants at the 
Fort Augustus Abbey School, and nine independent travelers, 
he declares that it has “both lungs and gills, four rudimentary 
lys or paddles, and is about thirty to thirty-five feet long, 
with a remarkable neck, long and flexible, broad shoulders, 
and a large, flat, broad tail which can churn the water of 
the loch” to a foam. As a final picturesque detail, the Lord 
Abbot adds that the distinguishing characteristic is its skull. 
which consists of one single bone. 


© 7 * * * 


HIS description is admirably detailed and enlightening. 
It would, indeed, be convincing if it were not that 
what other persons saw differed a little from the Lord Ab- 
bot’s account. W. Urwick Goodbody, a member of the Ness 
District Fishing Board, reported, according to the New York 
Times, that he had seen “a creature with a long, thin neck, 
a small head, and eight humps.” Arthur Grant, of Edin- 
burgh, also reported a sight of the creature on January 5. 
Mr. Grant was pursuing his way along the shore of the lake 
on a motor cycle, the time being about 1:30 a. m. of a bright 
moonlight night. He reported what happened as follows: 
It was about thirty or forty yards from the Glasgow- 
Inverness road that I observed in the moonlight on the 
other side of the road from the loch what appeared to be a 
large black object. I was almost on it when a small head 
on a long neck turned in my direction, and the object, tak- 
ing fright, made two great bounds, crossed the road, and 
plunged into the loch. ... It had a long neck with eel- 
like head and large oval-shaped eyes just on top of its small! 
head. The body was very hefty and I distinctly saw two 
front flippers. There were two other flippers which seemed 
to be webbed behind, and there was a tail... five or six 
feet long. The curious thing about the tail was it did not, 
as far as I could see, come to a point but was rounded off. 


* 7 * s & 


[' is plain from these presumably sober accounts from pre- 
sumably sane persons that Something Large and Strange is 
floating about in or walking about on the edge of Loch Ness 
in northern Scotland. The motion pictures taken so far of 
the monster show merely a disturbance in the water at some 





di 
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distance from the camera. The accounts by eyewitnesses, as 
the foregoing extracts show, are very far trom Leing in agree- 
ment, and one might add that Mr. Grant had very sharp 
eves to see all he saw at night, even in bright moonlight. Nor 
is this to impugn the veracity of Mr. Grant or any of the 
other honest accounts of the Scottish monster. The Drifter 
would even wager that further eyewitnesses will describe the 
creature, and the more accounts of it there are, the closer 
they will agree. It is perhaps possible, but certainly not 
-ely, that a large animal, fish or mammal, belonging to an 
otherwise vanished species, actually inhabits an inland lake 
twenty-three miles long and eight miles from a bay of the 
North Sea. It is more easily understandable that if even one 
person with telling earnestness reported that such a monster 
had been seen, other persons would, before long, believe just 
as earnestly that they saw it also. “The Drifter does not, of 
-ourse, like to express an attitude of too great skepticism in 
the matter, particularly since he has never been in that part 
of Scotland. Being in a mellow mood, he is willing to de- 
lare that if The Nation will pay his traveling expenses to 
Loch Ness, and if while he stands on its shores in broad 
daylight, he sees, first, a churning of the water, then a crea- 
ture, with or without humps, swim to the shore and climb 
the bank at his feet, and if it is even six instead of sixteen 
feet long and looks like something other than a beaver—it 
all these conditions are fulfilled duly and in the presence of 
witnesses, then and then only will he believe—and will give 
himself up to the nearest alienist forthwith. “here are some 
things which it is not good for man to see, and Sea Serpents 
are this sort of thing. But to talk about them—that is an- 
other matter! THe DriFtTer 


Correspondence 
An Answer to Mr. Rodman 


fo tHE Epirors or THE Nation: 

There are several plain errors of fact in Selden Rodman’s 
article Youth Meets in Washington in The Nation of Janu- 
ary 17. 

1. The National Student Federation of America was not 
the group which originally proposed a joint conference of student 
organizations. The original suggestion came from the Student 
League for Industrial Democracy, whose representatives took 
it up with leaders of the Y. M. C. A. and the N.S. F. The 
proposal was made in the middle of October, not last summer. 

2. There never was any clear agreement in the Executive 
Committee that planned the National Conference of Students 
in Politics on whether or not resolutions were to be passed. 
Whenever the subject was mentioned, the representatives of the 
Student L. I. D. plainly said that if two or three planks—on 
the R. O. T. C., retrenchment in cducation, and other things— 
could get nearly unanimous acceptance, they should be intro- 
ducea. Such, I am sure, was the understanding of the majority 
of members of the Executive Committee. 

3. Mr. Rodman dismisses the conferences of the Student 
L. I. D. and of the National Student League with a scant para- 
graph, most of which is taken up with our demonstration out- 
side the White House. But his description uf the White House 
meeting also is incorrect. It was a protest against the continued 
appropriation of federal funds for the R. O. T. C., and all the 
placards were relevant to that particular protest. 


4. No program was presented to the Executive Commit- 
tee before the conterence decided whether it should “have a pro- 
gram at all.” And it no program had been presented, how could 
“the leaders of about halt the organizations taking part in the 
conterence [have] opposed the program,” as Mr. Rodman 
claims ? 

5. As for the post-conference attitude of the Student 
L. I. D. toward the N. S. L., Mr. Rodman might have con- 
sulted the L. I. D. He would have learned that we are under- 
taking several joint activities this spring. 

All these points are important, because through these errors 
of fact Rodman tries to discredit the only student organizations 
that have shown any aggressiveness and intetligence in building 
up a student movement, accusing them of bad taith, stupid tac- 
tics, and stereotyped thinking. 

The Washington conferences were successful because they 
had color, dash, and militancy and the clash of cleanly opposed 
points of view. The proof is in the fact that the issues that 
were raised in Washington are now being debated in under- 
graduate newspapers and torums throughout the country. And 
it credit is due to anybody it should go to the Student League 
for Industrial Democracy, which first had the vision of all these 
student conferences being staged in one city, which faithtully 
cooperated in the dreary organizational details, which backed the 
only sort of program which could have been adopted without 
splitting the conference, a program which, nevertheless, was one 
taking a stand on the vital student issues. Credit for Wash- 
ington should go to the two courageous student organizations 
that dared to picket and parade at the risk of offending the 
unemancipated and the prominent campus politicians, and that 
made the week in Washington the colorful, exciting, and signifi- 
cant event in student annals that it has become. 

New York, January 11 Joserpn P. Lasn, 

Secretary National Executive Committee, 
Student L. I. D. 

Member Executive Committee, National 
Conference of Students in Politics 


Is This Currency Inflation ? 


To THE Epitors or THE Nation: 

J. David Stern of the New York Evening Post, reproach- 
ing you for your regret at his “championship of currency infla- 
tion,” writes you that he has “never championed currency 
inflation,” and none of his papers ever has championed it. 

Now Mr. Stern is highly educated, and he knows very well 
that we do nine-tenths of our business without the use of specie, 
by means of bank checks, drafts, and bills of exchange. ‘This 
is sometimes called “deposit currency,” sometimes “bank cur- 
rency.” Both terms are descriptive, for deposits are created 
mostly by loans, and this, the bulk of our currency, is a credit 
currency. 

“We have fought for a program of credit expansion, not 
currency inflation,” Mr. Stern avers. But credit expansion of 
the kind he describes results inevitably in bank-currency inflation. 
His Philadelphia Record, moreover, has denounced Wall Street 
time and again for the pre-depression inflation of credit which 
brought the boom and its disastrous consequences. He is now 
urging that the government practice, in a different field and 
under certain safeguards, the same sort of inflation; and it is 
useless to deny it. 

Elsewhere I have spoken publicly in praise of Mr. Stern’s 
courage, intelligence, and independence; it is thus the more dis- 
quieting to find him attempting, by hair-splitting and quibbling, 
to mislead the public. 


Old Greenwich, Conn., December 29 Siras Bent 
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In pre-recognition days most American intel- 
lectuals who visited the U.S. S. R. went through 
the Open Roed. They did so because this 
non-commercial organization with its independ- 
ent representation in the Soviet Union enables 
the inquiring traveler to see most in the least 
time and at least cost. 

More Americans of the professional classes 
look forward now to personal exploration of the 
Soviet world. The Open Road offers them the 
experience and connections of years of friendly 
cooperation with key individuals and_ institu- 
tions in the U. S. S. R. 
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on their own—Detailed advice on applica- 
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Violent Dissent 


To tHe Epitors or THE NartION: 

James Farrell's review of Jack Conroy's “The Disinher 
ited” in The Nation of December 20 struck me as being one o: 
the most malicious bits of slander I have observed among the 
book reviewers. Practically all of Farrell's adjectives in the 
review are so false that perhaps he was reading some other 
book. To call Conroy careless is calumny; Conroy has a better 
ear than Ring Lardner; besides that, the parts that appeared in 
the American Mercury received the approval of the most care 
ful man in the United States, H. L. Mencken. For Farre!! 
to call this superb writing slapdash and mere reporting is an 
insult to an honest and experienced writer. To call it burlesque 
ought to call for a duel. To say that Conroy re-created almost 
nothing makes me dubious of Farrell’s mentality, for in my 
opinion “The Disinherited” re-created the experience of work 
a man on the job, physically and psychologically, particularly i: 
those basic industries not generally used as subjects of literatur: 
although they ought to be—steel mills, coal mines, auto fac 
tories, road building. And Conroy did this better than any 
other person ever did, including D. H. Lawrence on coal. 

New York, December 23 Rosert WHITCOMB 


Lese Majeste? 


To tHe Epitrors or THe Nation: 
Today's issue of a local daily gives front-page prominence 
to the tollowing A. P. dispatch: 
Accused of maligning President Roosevelt, Tom Small- 
wood, employed on a Civil Works project, was fined $10 
by Police Judge Jim Givens, of Muskogee, Oklahoma 
The Judge raised the fine from $5 to $10 because, as he 
said, the defendant bit the hand that was feeding him. 
Smallwood was allowed to return to work when he prom- 
ised to be more patriotic in the future. 


Although at first sight this incident does not seem of in 
portance, | fee! that the issue involved cannot be overstresse 
It is unnecessary tor me to point out the obvious future of suc! 
an ominous beginning. 


Los Angeles, Cal., December 18 L. OsHEROFF 
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James Rorty will publish this spring a book on advertis- 
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Books, Architecture, Drama_ 





Sculptured 
By CHARLOTTE WILDER 


Goaded through a vein of rock, 
The pinch of marble at her heel, 
(Stone pares her temples and her thighs) 
She cannot vent her blood on steel, 


She may not slake her throat with sighs ; 
‘Trapped in motion, she molests 
Solids, forcing to a rift 
Only the semblance of her eyes. 


Sean O’Faolain 


4 Nest of Simple Folk. By Sean O'Faolain. The Viking Press. 
$2.50. 


$2.5 
‘\EAN O’FAOLAIN is not a new writer, although this is 
Sy the impression that one might get from a reading of the 
many enraptured reviews with which his first novel has 
been greeted. Although he is still quite young Mr. O’Faolain 
has been writing, and writing extremely well, for at least six or 
seven years; his The Bomb-Shop, published in the Dial in 1927, 
remains, in the opinion of this reviewer, his best single piece 
of writing to date; and several of the stories in “Midsummer 
Night Madness,” particularly Fugue and The Small Lady, sur- 
pass in intensity both of style and characterization anything 
lat may be found in his new work. Nor is Mr. O’Faolain so 
isolated a figure in recent Irish writing as the almost certain 
popularity of this new book is likely to make him appear. He 
belongs, as a matter of fact, to that generation of Irish writers 
whose common conscience was forged, some fifteen or more 
years ago, out of the smithy of Stephen Dedalus’s soul. Mr. 
O'Faolain could not write of Ireland as he does, could not 
make political passion a subject rather than a motive, if Joyce 
had not written his “Portrait.” This is of particular relevance 
in any study of Mr. O’Faolain’s style—a style which reflects 
a sensibility that has absorbed, with exquisite tact and cer- 
tainty, all that is best in modern Irish writing. From Joyce this 
writer has learned much about the use of homely words and 
images for unsuspected values of imaginative association: 


Leo stirred the splinter-end with his toe, and it leaped 
into flame and then died out. A fir tree grew in his miaod, 
tall and snow-clotted, waving in the fame. Then, sliver 
of a root, levered from its womb in the bog, it fell like all 
its ancient branches into a little dust. 


He has learned also—what few of Joyce’s imitators have ever 
learned—that in projecting a subjective state a feeling for the 
precise rhythms of the mind or consciousness is at least as im 
portant as the choice of words: 


But he soon forgot him and all of them, his eyes big 
with Limerick and the evening that was coloring the tall 
red houses and the muddy streets wide as a sea. 


But neither his use of images nor his handling of rhythms allows 
us to class Mr. O'Faolain among the many crude imitators 
of the author of “Ulysses.” What has been learned has been 
assimilated into a personality that is in most respects funda 
mentally different. It would be better to say that what Mr. 
O’Faolain, like so many of his contemporaries, owes to Joyce 
is an enrichment and reorientation of the sensibility which make 


it possible for him to treat familiar Irish materials with a new 
freshness and beauty. Of Joyce it may be said that he has 
changed the whole landscape of a country—no longer does Ire 
land even Jook the same as the Ireland of Tom Moore, Lever 
and Boucicault. Of this new landscape Mr. O'Faolain is an 
accomplished painter—on the whole, the most accomplished o! 
the several who have recently appeared. A proper comparison, 
therefore, would be between Mr. O'Faolain's novel and the 
earlier novels and stories of Liam O'Flaherty, who gives a more 
violent reading of the Irish temperament, since he is writing of 
Aran and the west rather than the “soft” south of Kerry and 
Cork. Or between Mr. O'Faolain and Peadar O'Donnell, 
whose tenderly etched studies of the poorest class of Irish peas- 
antry have won him the disfavor of the church and the admira 
tion of the extreme left in Irish politics. And it is impossible, in 
reading Mr. O'Faolain’s evocation of Cork on a sunny morning, 
to forget the fine descriptions of that city in Frank O'Connor's 
“Saint and Mary Kate.” This comparison alone, if properly 
undertaken, would reveal how much all these younger Irish 
writers share in common. If Mr. O'Faolain’s novel seems like 
a miracle among recent works of fiction, then, it is a miracle 
that does not come as too great a surprise to those who have 
been following the current development of Irish letters. 

“A Nest of Simple Folk” covers a longer span of time 
than any other Irish novelist, except Joyce in “Work in Prog- 
ress,” has so far essayed: the narrative begins in 1854, with the 
boy Leo O’Donnell standing before his aunts’ house in Kerry, 
and ends with the same character fighting in Dublin in the re- 
bellion of 1916. Between these two events is crowded enough 
material to make the substance of at least a half-dozen novels 
of the average sort. In form it represents a fusion of the bio- 
graphical with the chronicle or “panel” type of novel: Leo 
Foxe-Donnell, the son of Judith Foxe and “Long John’ 
O'Donnell, sums up in his psychology and in the contradictions 
of his career the old conflict between the Anglo-Irish gentry— 
Protestant in religion, English in manners and loyalties—and 
the native Catholic peasantry. Any discussion of the work as 
a whole, its form or its theme, gets down, theretore, to the 
question of how skilfully Mr. O’Faolain has rendered the funda- 
mental ambiguities of his hero’s character. Without going into 
this question in detail, one must point out that the transition 
from the sensitive romantic boy of Book I to the rollicking and 
incredibly callous landlord of Book II is much too abruptly indi- 
cated. The sympathetic treatment of the first part, written in 
a thoroughly poetic subjective style, prepares us for a very dif- 
ferent sort of development. The trouble is that Mr. O’Faolain 
has fallen into that quite common error nowadays which consists 
in an author’s confusing his own sensibility with that of his 
character; the boy of Book | could not grow up to be the man 
of Book II, for the boy of Book I is too much like Mr. 
O'Faolain himself, or like his own image of himself in child- 
hood. In the final section Leo takes on a new and much more 
credible identity as an old man, surrounded by his wife, Julie 
Keene, whom he had seduced in the old days, his nephew, 
Johnny Hussey, who had got him sentenced to jai! for ten years, 
and his son, Johno, in whom he finds a fellow-conspirator against 
the forces which have wrecked his life. It is impossible to enu- 
merate all the brilliant character creations which Mr. O Faolain 
his fitted into his pattern, all the way from Judith Foxe, who 
betrays all the instincts of her class in a single dramatic scene, 
to young Denis Hussey, whose disgust with his father’s treach- 
ery brings the book to its thematic conclusion. The pattern has 
been so richly filled in that there is little that bears even remotely 
on the theme which has been left out. If there is rather less 
political material than one might expect, it is because Mr. 
O’Faolain wishes to allow politics to enter no more than it 
actually does into the everyday lives of these simple folk. But 
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by the same argument one is forced to object that he has al- 
lowed religion much too small a place in his scheme. It is true 
that the hero denounces the priests in several passages; but 
there is an eloquent suspension of any sort of attitude on the 
part of the author, who probably wishes to profit by the ex- 
umples of other Lrish writers in recent years. Despite this im- 
portant blank-space, the novel is a truly comprehensive picture 
of the social, economic, and political forces in Irish lite during 
the last century which were to lead to the tateful bonfire ot 
1916. But what is truly admirable in it, what gives it its special 

nificance in this country at the present moment, ts the manner 
in which these forces are represented, not explicitly like so 
many abstractions, but as actively operative in recognizable 
human experience. ‘This is to say, finally, that Mr. O’Faolain 
$s some thing rarer and more necessary to us at the moment than 
the critic, the social historian, the orator. He is, first and last, 


the artist. WILLIAM ‘TRoy 


Book of a Liberal 


The Paris Front. An Unpublished Diary: 1914-1918. By Michel 
Corday. E. P. Dutton and Company. $5. 

HIS is a melancholy book. Were it a work of art, it 

would affect us as does, say, the Blue Danube waltz, 

for book and author are the product of a civilization 
now dead, the manifestation of a view of the world beclouded 
ind perhaps—as a party view—never again to be seen. Corday 
is a sort of 1880 liberal, a sober, decent humanitarian to whom 
the notion of unilateral war guilt was from the beginning pre- 
posterous; for whom war itself, and not the German’s conduct 
of the war, was the atrocity; who records almost with satisfac- 
tion instances of German respect and French disrespect for 
property in the invaded French territory, examples of French 
Socialist. pusillanimity and German Socialist courage in their 
respective parliaments. He was close to those in high places, 
and his shrewd, disheartening diaries display terrifyingly the 
degree to which personal foibles and jealousies and animosities 
defeat the national purpose, defeat even the narrower purposes 
of those in power. As an homme de gauche he is suspicious ot 
Poincaré, he detests Clemenceau, he abhors the ‘military caste 
(to his mind the product of Jesuit teaching, with the exception 
f Sarrail, the “republican general’). A bureaucrat, he remains 
d the lines. in Paris most of the time, where he takes note 
f the myths and superstitions, the heedless gaiety and disgusting 
blood lust of the civilian population. He repeats—perhaps he 
tid it first—-the often-cited halt-truth that the nation is quicker 
to sacrifice its sons than its savings. He records that at any 


noment until the very end proponents of peace were looked upon 


is traitor In short, his are the book and the offended spirit of 

y liberal in any country during the progress of a war; and 
for those with perspective sufhcient to allow them to see the 
lear in port oft these on onotonously fragmentary notes, the 

mulative effect is severe. But what, in the end, does it prove 

ept that liberalism ipa ive will to live and let live? That 
in a world of base passions liberalism is inconceivable as a 
national expression and powerless as a= party creed? That 
libera 1 ord which may be used only to define the 
femperament ind b ot an ndividual, and cannot stand tor 
the sum and substance of a doctrine or of a plan of action? 
And even so, M. Corday remains a party man and not a man 
fout court Hed | lavs the short omings ot the k ren h Libe ral 

vell as his more attractive humanitarianism, For example, 


he cannot hear of a Catholic priest carrying water to the thirsty 
or binding up the limbs of the wounded w ithout a suring himeelf 
that the priest is in the field of danger only for the outrag 


! 
irpose of torcing the sacrament upon some he ple s and un 


' 


willing agnostic. For this humanitarian a priest of that particu- 
lar church cannot act out of plain pity and love. To answer 
the question why this should be would demand a survey of the 
history of the Third Republic. Meanwhile, it should be ob- 
served that much of this book will be unintelligible to readers 
unfamiliar with French politics and personalities in the years 
immediately preceding the outbreak of the war. 

There are many reportings of the wit of Tristan Bernard 
and the irony ot Anatole France—the first very stale and 
the second very elaborate at this remove in time from their 
uttering. Somewhat this is due to the anonymous translation, 
which is a piece of British hack work. The book is heartily 
puffed by H. G. Wells. Lewis GALANTIERE 


White and Black 


Roll, Jordan, Roll. Text by Julia Peterkin. Photographic 

Studies by Doris Ulmann. Robert O. Ballou. $3.50. 

AVING spent most of her lite in South Carolina, Mrs. 

Peterkin is qualified to write about the Negroes there 

There are a few plantations left in the Gullah districts— 
she lives on one of them—where substantially the same spiritua 
relationship between white men and Negroes exists as existed 
before the War of the Rebellion. Although the Negro is no 
longer a slave and may leave his master when he will, actually; 
he and two or three generations of his ancestors have lived on 
this same land, have been “looked after” in more or less the 
same way by white master and mistress, and have kept the same 
mixture of black and white genteel tradition. Now that the 
white overseer with his whip and his heavy boot is eliminated, 
the relationship is often purely benevolent as well as patriarchal. 
The black servant, by his own lights, is uniformly loyal to his 
master; the white master would consider it a violation of the 
code of a gentleman to “let down’ his black servant. Both, as 
Mrs. Peterkin points out, are gentlemen in their way and have 
the same contempt for white trash and field-working Yankees. 
Both venerate high breeding, one of the first canons of which is 
that no gentleman performs manual labor and no gentleman’s 
centleman permits him to do so. 

It is only fair to say that there are other canons of good 
breeding, and these the black servants exemplify in their persons 
and in their behavior as much if not more than do the whites 
Gentleness, kindness, patience, soft voices, rich laughter, slow 
vesture—how often they are seen and heard among. these 
Negroes Mrs. Peterkin makes clear. ‘They have a confidence in 
themselves and in the continuity of their lives which no other 
racial group in America possesses to the same degree. These 
children of the forest, snatched untimely from their ancient wa 
of life and subjected to a system of manners and discipline utterly 
strange to them, have not only, with a kind of somber triumph, 
adapted the white man’s life perfectly to their own, but have 

ctually molded it so that the tradition which is so significant 
ind inescapable a part of the South is as much black as 
white. 

The result Mrs. Peterkin describes with sympathy, humor, 
and impressive erudition. She knows how the Negroes speak 
and look and act, what they believe, how their songs grew, what 
it must mean to be a Negro child, and the importance of their 
religious beliefs. Exposed to Christianity, they found in it 
the equality and the freedom denitd them in life, and they 
embraced these new myths with deep and passionate ardor. Mrs. 
Peterkin’s last chapter is a moving account of how Christmas 
is celebrated, of the preparations which begin as soon as Thanks- 
giving is over, the scrubbing and mending and cleaning to make 
the house neat, the food that is prepared, the holly trees that 
are placed in the yard, the sweet cakes and candies, the songs 
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practiced on meeting nights. Finally on Christmas Eve the 
celebration begins with the children’s performance at the “school 
breaking.” Songs are followed by sugar cane to suck. Then to 
children and grown-ups alike the preacher tells the Christmas 
story. As the evening wears on, Watch Night services are held, 
and singing, prayers, and speeches last until the Christmas sun 
rises in the East. 

Then everybody comes out of doors to watch its glad 
mounting, for even the sun shouts on Christmas morning. 
The whole world rejoices when Christians and sinners 
clasp hands and march round and round giving everybody 
a glad Christmas handshake. Voices grown husky with 
singing all night become clear and strong as they lift the 
last song up to heaven: “Jesus is born in Bethlehem! 
Peace on earth, good-will toward men!” 


It is idle to ask, as many intransigent non-believers will ask, 
what is the utilitarian value of such a simple Christian faith? 
Does it keep the Negro from suffering cold or hunger or from 
being lynched? Certainly not. Neither does it advance the 
revolution one hour. But that it has a value I do not doubt. 
A look at the faces in Mrs. Ulmann’s photographs shows it 
clearly—when the face can be seen at all. For many of the 
pictures are so soft and vague as to be mere black blobs. It is a 
pity that the printing could not have been better or the photog- 
raphy sharper. But text and pictures together make a valuable 
record of an important contribution to American culture. 

DorotHy VAN DorEN 


Honesty and Fiction 


Passions Spin the Plot. By Vardis Fisher. Doubleday, Doran 
and Company and the Caxton Printers. $2.50. 
HIS second novel in Mr. Fisher’s tetralogy, which began 
with “In Tragic Life,” continues the story of Vridar 
Hunter through his college years. Both books are rather 
like case histories, both seem to be rather thinly disguised auto- 
biography, and as autobiography they are very interesting and 
quite powerful. Mr. Fisher tells us that his purpose above all 
others is to write an “honest” book, and this he has done. His 
ability to describe a strange and primitive country like the 
Antelope Hill territory, and to interpret the effect of such a 
background on his characters, is unusual. But honesty in fiction 
and honesty in biography may be two differert things. Honesty 
in fiction implies selection in order to achieve structure. To 
describe every experience in a young man’s life and its effect 
upon his character, to document with letters and with diaries 
the inner struggle of youth, is not necessarily to write a novel. 
“Passions Spin the Plot” loses dramatic power because of its 
detailed, episodic form. Written as fiction but giving the im- 
pression of autobiography, it falls between the two forms. 

Mr. Fisher is acutely aware of the complexities in his chief 
character. He traces the development of Vridar with great 
care. We see this very egocentric, extremely sensitive boy 
suffering as only such a boy would suffer when thrown into 
a new and somewhat alien environment. The first of his clan 
to go away to college, Vridar tries to learn what college and 
what college youths are about. Both his professors and his 
classmates disillusion him. But nevertheless he remains the 
stubborn individualist, intent almost exclusively upon his own 
inner feelings. He is in love with the little playmate of 
his childhood days, and as the book closes he marries her. One 
can see that the marriage will bring further tragedy to him, and 
to her a life she cannot understand. 

If the other books in this series follow the same plan, the 
tetralogy will form a most interesting psychological document. 
Mr. Fisher’s style is without affectation and is a good medium 


for his analysis of a single life. The other characters in these 
books are of minor importance. The whole is Vridar’s story. 
But Mr. Fisher can draw character, can give with complete 
realism the picture of a curious and rather cruel clan society. 
There is passion behind his writing—and bitterness. Mr. Fisher 
is able, moreover, to make clear the various forces playing upon 
his central character and to persuade his readers of their part 
in forming that character. Epa Lou WaLton 


Franklin and His Grandson 


The Two Franklins: Fathers of American Democracy. By Ber 
nard Fay. Little, Brown and Company. $3.50. 

Imaginary Conversations with Franklin. By William Cabell 
Bruce. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $2. 


ROFESSOR FAY has made a lively story out of the rela- 
tions between Benjamin Franklin and his grandson, Ben- 
jamin Franklin Bache, and out of Bache’s part in the 

“second American Revolution,” as he calls it, which gave form 
to Jeffersonian democracy, although the claim of political father- 
hood which he puts forward is at least open to debate. “Benny,” 
as Bache is called throughout, was born in Philadelphia in 
1769. In 1777, when Franklin went to France to negotiate a 
treaty of alliance on behalf of the new United States, he took 
Benny with him, but the lad fell in too readily with French 
ways, and Franklin, who intended him, as he said, “for a Pres- 
byterian as well as a Republican,” sent him to school at Geneva. 
Back in Philadelphia in 1785, Bache went to the University of 
Pennsylvania and fell desperately in love, while Franklin, after 
serving as a member of the Constitutional Convention of 1787, 
presented Bache with a type foundry and printing establishment, 
and launched with him an ambitious but unsuccessful venture in 
publishing children’s books, a Latin grammar, and some classi- 
cal texts. 

Bache stuck to printing for che rest of his short life (he 
died in the yellow-fever epidemic of 1798), but his contribution 
to American history was that of a partisan journalist. The field 
was not easily entered. Jefferson’s star was rising, but the 
Federalists were in power with Fenno’s Gazette as their organ, 
and Jefferson, after suggesting that Bache publish “a weekly 
edition without any padding or advertisements, so that it might 
be a paper of general distribution through the States and address 
itself to philosophical minds everywhere,” gave the poet Freneau 
a job in the Department of State and helped him start the 
National Gazette. Late in 1790, however, Bache began issuing 
the General Advertiser, according to Professor Fay “an intelli- 
gent, philosophical, and erudite paper well fitted for the intel- 
lectuals of Pennsylvania,” but one which nevertheless mixed 
news, moral advice, and advertisements ‘in picturesque and 
disconcerting disorder.” 

With the arrival of the French minister Genet, of whose 
personality and spectacular doings Professor Fay gives an inimi- 
table account, the General Advertiser became his organ. In 
1794, with Genet discredited and Freneau no longer to be 
reckoned with, the paper was rechristened the Aurora, and 
Bache the political journalist arrived. He achieved a “scoop” 
by obtaining and publishing a copy of the Jay treaty, attacked 
Washington without restraint, and made his paper a power in 
the bitter fight out of which John Adams emerged as President. 
In 1798 he raised a storm by publishing, probably with Jeffer- 
son’s connivance, a long communication from Talleyrand, “not 
any too good or any too clear,” which showed that France did 
not want war. His violent attacks had something to do with 
provoking the Sedition Act of 1798, but when summoned before 
a court to answer to the charge of libeling the President he 
defended himself, was released on bail, and went on with his 
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paper. The last issue of the Aurora before his death carried 
a charge of falsehood against Adams. 

Professor kay has had access to the Bache papers and has 
nade industrious use of the newspapers of the time. His de- 
scription of Franklin's last years in Philadelphia is delightful, 
and the whole volume is sprinkled with attractive sketches and 
entertaining anecdotes. One does not often find the results of 
cholarship presented in such an enjoyable form. 

The nine scenes of Mr. Bruce’s “Imaginary Conversations,” 
-ach introduced by a prolocutor who speaks in verse, deal with 
episodes in Franklin's life in France, England, and Philadelphia 
ind with the signing of the Constitution in 1787. The talk, 
with some exceptions, is too formal to be liielike, but it is not 
without interest as an expression of Franklin's ideas. 

Wiiitiam MacDonatp 


Justice Brandeis 


Lewyer and Judge in the Modern State. By Alpheus 
Princeton University Press. $2. 


Krandeis 
Thomas Mason. 
1TH the constitutionality of the recovery program re- 
W currently to be tested, and Mr. Justiie Brandeis, though 
beyond the age of retirement, still staunchest of the 

liberals on the Supreme Court, this presentation of his views is 
‘specially welcome and timely. The texts of recent Brandeis 
lecisions are among our most illuminating commentaries on cur- 
cent difficulties, filled, in the tradition of the “Brandeis brief,” 
with economic materials persuasive in determining the course of 
law. None seems to have been more influential in emancipating 
the law trom narrow professionalism, its bondage to stare de- 
“The logic of words should yield to the logic of realities.” 
Brandeis is a liberal in a sense in which Holmes is not; 
Brandeis is more The Nation liberal. Where Holmes would 
tavor a State legislative enactment involving social experiment 
wily because of his conviction that such matters are properly 
vithin the province of the legislature, Brandeis is positively 
oncerned for the extension of social goods. Liberty through 
law is a central precept in his philosophy, and he stresses one 
is much as the other. This accounts for his zeal in furthering 
the rights ot labor (as in opposing yellow-dog contracts) and 
those of the average business man (as in favoring a heavier li- 
ense fee for chain stores), at the same time that he angers labor 
eaders by refusing to condone shady union methods. His in- 
sistence on human rights as against property rights distinguished 
iis activities as a lawyer, and his judicial philosophy of demo- 
ratic individualism proceeds from a solicitude for that self- 
tulfilment of every individual which he holds to as the Ameri- 
in ideal. “Always and everywhere, the intellectual, moral, 
| spiritual development of those concerned will remain an 
It is this 
h seems salient to the preeminence of a lawyer 


cmsis. 


sential and the main factor in real betterment.” 


ensitivity whi 


competence is economics, especially statistical 
Whe re limit- 


ny private property rights, he has uniquely sought to enhance 


\ } 
V hose pecial 


and) accounting. others have also focused on 


rty by extending privacy to the realm of personal relations. 


(jovernment intervention may and should insure greater equality 
if opportunity in competition, but it must not encroach upon 
the “right to be let alone—the most comprehensive of rights 
ind the right most valued by civilized man.” His article on 
The Right to Privacy, written in collaboration forty vears ago, 
actually created a new dimension in the law of torts. So strenu- 


central idealism that he will at times, however, 


us ! his 


seck to advance against a man's will his own presumed best 
nterests. This may serve to explain his stand in favor of severe 
srohibition-entorcement measures, so puzz!:ing to the author, 


well as his unexpected assumption of Zionist leadership be- 


fore mounting the bench, of which no mention is made here. 

Whether the Wilsonian New Freedom, which he has es 
sentially advocated (the same which Horace Kallen, with duc 
indebtedness, has urgently restated in “Individvalism: An Amer 
ican Way of Life”) has not run its day instead of being th: 
underlying philosophy of the Roosevelt program, as Mr. Mason 
contends in his only original thesis, may be seriously considered 
in the light of most recent developments. For a crucial instanc: 
it might be remembered that Brandeis, the “people’s attorney,’ 
early conceived an inveterate distrust of large corporations a 
incapable of efficient administration and dehumanizing in their 
absentee control. (Vide as exhibits of prophecy Insull, Wiggin 
the Van Sweringens, ef al.) Hence he has been peculiarly 
anxious for the protection of the small entrepreneur, who, it 
seems clear, is suffering the gravest difficulties in meeting th: 
demands of the Blue Eagle. 

The book, by an assistant professor of politics at Princetos 
has an even academic adequacy adapted to the interests of th: 
general reader. Beryt Harowp Levy 


Shorter Notices 


Upsurge. By Robert Gessner. Farrar and Rinehart. $1. 

Whatever else this book may be, it is not a poem or s 
series of poems. It is a statement, but it is not a program. Mr 
Gessner begins and ends his “poem” with the American “depres 
sion bastards.” Meantime he reviews the desperate condition 
of youth in England, Germany, France. He attacks the society 
which makes of itself and for its youth a hell. All this is done 
in a kind of free verse or oratorical prose. The “oratory” is 
rather of the soapbox variety. But Mr. Gessner has not the 
language of a street speaker. He does not know the slang. 
He obviously means to identify himself with the people whose 
outcry he voices, but he does not know their language. The in- 
tention of “Upsurge” is obvious. Certainly the author wishes 
to move to action. The only question is whetrer such very obvi- 
ous propaganda in verse moves to anything at all except aston 
ishment. Today good soapbox speaking is needed, and is en 
tirely purposeful. But “Upsurge” is a hybrid both in form and 
in subject matter. 


The Aesthetics of William Hazlitt. By Elisabeth Schneider 
University of Pennsylvania Press. $2. 

The present century has seen a broadening and deepening 
of interest in the character and writings of William Hazlitt, a 
new interest evinced not only by the market for an edition of 
his works (still in course of publication) that is “complete” and 
by a judicious and successful biography but also by numerous 
critical studies and at least three volumes of selected essays. In 
general, however, the old view, represented by Saintsbury, has 
held the field, that Hazlitt’s general pronouncements upon litera 
ture and the fine arts are less valuable and less stimulating than 
his particular criticisms of individual authors and their works. 
There was room for a critical study which skould set these two 
departments of his writings in their right relation one to another 
and give a fairer evaluation of his philosophic and aesthetic 
theories. This need has now been very competently filled by 
Elisabeth Schneider in her monograph, which is described in its 
subtitle as “A Study of the Philosophic Basis of His Criticism.” 
Miss Schneider's little book is itself so thoroughly condensed 
that it is not possible to offer a review of it in the form of a 
It must suffice therefore to say that 
she examines Hazlitt’s theoretical generalizations in the light of 
eighteenth-century critical theory, of the likenesses and contrasts 


more succinct summary, 


between his views and those of Coleridge, of his partial under- 
standing—an understanding that came to him not only at second 
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,and but somewhat perverted by interpreters of Platonic lean- 
ngs—of the critical philosophy of Kant, and of his other mis- 
ellaneous reading in English and foreign literature. She demon- 
strates forcefully that his indebtedness to Coleridge has been 
generally much overestimated. She shows also that the charge 
of “ignorance” which has traditionally been brought against him 
notably by Saintsbury) is grossly exaggerated, though for this 
Hazlitt was himself somewhat to blame because of the candor 
§ some of his own admissions of lack of knowledge. His philo- 
sophic pluralism is related to the catholicity of his tastes The 
jegree to which, and the points at which, he anticipates subse- 
quent developments of aesthetic theory are clearly indicated. A 
arefully compiled list, based on all available evidence, of Haz- 
litt’s reading in the fields of philosophy, aesthetics, and criticism 
s of much value. An index would have enhanced the usefulness 
{ a monograph which is excellent of its austere kind. 


The New Party Politics. By A. N. Holcombe. W. W. Norton 
and Company. $1.75. 

Professor Holcombe, one of the foremost students of Ameri- 
an politics, presents here a concise analysis of the present trend 
f party politics in the United States. With the relative decline 
of agriculture and rise of industry, he reports, agrarianism is 
passing and urban politics is taking its place. Henceforth parties 
»r factions will be based not on sectional interests but on class 
divisions. Therefore it is essential that we understand some- 
thing of the way in which classes are likely to divide for the 
purpose of expressing themselves at the polls. Discussing the 
prospects of a proletarian dictatorship, Professor Holcombe 
frankly admits that “the American proletariat, as estimated by 
Bukharin’s method, comprises a clear majority of the American 
people.” Yet he feels that, given competent leadership, the 
broad middle class best represents the true interests of the 
country. A middle-class government might not be the most 
perfect conceivable, but in Professor Holcombe’s judgment, as 
in Aristotle’s, it would be “the safest.” He examines the func- 
tion of the middle class and offers suggestions for a program 
whereby it might take over and hold political power. He does 
not make the mistake of confusing the economic interests of the 
middle class with the program of the fascists, for he sees clearly 
that fascism is an upper-class device for perpetuating its own 
control of the state. If this book has no other value, it is cer- 
tainly to be commended for attempting to show the petty bour- 
zeoisie that if they are to be saved at all, it will only be by 
their own efforts and not by following blindly a demagogic Hitler 
»r a blustering Mussolini. 


The Poetry of Gerard Manley Hopkins. By E. E. Phare. 
The Macmillan Company. $2.75. 

Anyone interested in Hopkins’s poetry will wish to read 
this brilliant analysis of his poetic imagery. Miss Phare draws 
comparisons between Hopkins’s poetry and Crashaw’s, shows 
how Hopkins may be said to have learned from Wordsworth, 
relates, in other words, the most original poet of the nineteenth 
century to other poets whom he may have read. She is forced, 
however, chiefly to interpret his work as that of a poet's in 
solation. So little is really known of Hopkins’s life that any 
ritic must turn to the texts of his poems in order to understand 
him. No one else has made so complete or so sensitive an 
analysis of these texts as has Miss Phare. Her account of 
Hopkins’s imagery, language, syntax is most convincing. She 
proves Hopkins to be that rare type of poet who uses every 
awareness he has in his art. She shows that he never denied 
his complete sensuousness, that he disciplined this until it be- 
came part of his religious vision. Miss Phare employs admirably 
the method of interpreting the poetic process through its actual 
objective product. Imagery will, if carefully and correctly 
analyzed, indicate both a poet’s methods and his philosophy. 


George Eliot. By Ann Fremantle. Great Lives Series. The 
Macmillan Company. 75 cents. 

In the effort to avoid eulogy Miss Fremantle tends to dis 
parage unduly the breadth and individuality of George Eliot's 
mind and the power and originality of her writing. It was 
her intelligence and tenacity and honesty that enabled her to 
overcome the personal handicap of her uncomeliness and the 
obstacles that Victorian society put in the path of an ambitious 
woman. Her insistence upon being called Mrs. Lewes, though 
she made no effort to hide the nature of her union with George 
Lewes (who had a legal wife living at the time), may seem 
pretentious to us today, but it is just such brave and _ self- 
sacrificing challenges that have made modern social freedom 
possible. But for her grudging attitude Miss Fremantle’s briet 
biography is readable and illuminating. 


Architecture 


1933: Looking Forward 
at Chicago 


RCHITECTURALLY, 1933 was the year of the Chicago 
A Fair; not much else. And a turning-point was marked 
just because the turn had already been made. Not that 
“modern” was born at Chicago, any more than “classic” was 
born there at the Columbian Exposition in 1893, but that “mod 
ern” has now gained its popular accertance. An entire previous 
generation was concerned with “reproductions.” Now “modern’ 
goes alongside, and tomorrow it will forge ahead. Twenty-cwo 
million tickets were issued to its first large demonstration at 
Chicago; moreover this was “not a motion picture,” and th: 
people liked it. 
Some such consolation is needed by the exacting observer 
for his own hope deferred. The fair was a poor eye-rack. I: 
was jazz. This aspect of it has already been commented upon 
The forms were chaos, and the color was camouflage. True 
to jazz, the fair was best at night. Darkness dissolved the jar 
ring zigzag silhouettes, while floodlights and neon tubes aeria! 
ized the colors. The forecast was fulfilled that was made i: 
The Nation of January 14, 1931, under the title The Bright 
Lights. The fair was a sweet and crooning architectural blues 
Now jazz is a substitute. If it knew how, it would ty 
something better than jazz. So our interest lies less in the 
achievement than in the aim. However limited their imagina 
tion, these architects meant to accept their times. They wer: 
consciously looking forward, as against the men of 1893, whose 
organization was better but who looked back. So it came abou: 
that the Century of Progress opened its doors, by however sma! 
a crack, to the forty years that have elapsed since the show 0! 
their predecessors closed down. These forty years were event 
ful, particularly in science, to which the fair was appropriate! 
dedicated. We may see their effect, giving meaning even to the 
absurdities of the fair. Thus the color, for example, woul: 
never have been so bright had there not been a new attitud: 
toward the buildings. They could be bright because they wer: 
built for only a day. This was correct, however bad the execu 
tion. If I build a house for “posterity,” then it shall be ston 
gray, with everything done to hurry up the moss, or it shall be 
washed down a neutral white. But my clothes, designed fo: 
only a year, may have more color; and a masquerade costum: 
for a single night—. ‘The fair accepted che fact that it was 
ephemeral. This was a signal event. You can find no textboo! 
of the nineteenth century that considers architecture, even ir 
plaster, as anything else than just short of eternal. But we ar: 
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now to build lighter, cheaper, sufficient for tne day. Our houses 
are not to stand in the way of our children, or even of ourselves 
later when the community needs the land or when we want— 
and could have—something better for that time. There must 
be no temptation later on to convert plaster into stone, as was 
done with the Fine Arts Building of 1893, and to foist it as a 
beautiful thing” on a museum director for his use at just the 
moment when it is most hopelessly out of date, fit not for a 
museum but only for a museum piece. The butterfly is every 
bit as beautiful as the rock, and is a better butterfly. 

Being frankly temporary, the fair structures were necessarily 
light. ‘To eclectic architects like those in charge of the fair, the 


idea Ol li htness, to be sure, comes hard. 7 hese people were 
raised on “monuments.” At the fair, for example, there was 
ine big curiosity, the Chrysler Building. At first glance it was 
i Greek-cross arrangement of very handsome rectangular solid 
lab the architecture, as vou understand, of “monumental 
mass.” This mass was most carefully modeled, sliced thin, and 


painted classical white. And then, when you approached nearer, 
w that it was not the building at all. The real building 
was peeping out from between the pylon’s knees. And this real 
building, neat and clean, had a circumference that was all plate 
glass! 

Being ephemeral and lightly built, the fair could be planned 
aS a part of a continuous process, not as a “finished” thing. I 
mean that the planning itself made provision for a next succeed- 
ing phase. ‘The materials were such that they could be salvaged 
when the community needed the land again for other purposes 
ind the buildings were torn down. The idea may not sound 
like much, but think what it might have meant to us today! 
Chicago and New York, planned for eternity, are both obsolete. 
What would one not give to be able to move whole sections of 
them bodily away! Frozen music, frozen assets, frozen life. 
Architecture has been the favorite art of those who made men 
slaves. Mobility and impermanence are its emancipation. 

Few noticed that a related fluidity was working its way 
into the very layout of the fair. Superficially the long roads 
ind ramps about which the fair was grouped had about as 
orderly an arrangement as the firehose at a fire. Yet at least 
they were not square or otherwise geometrical courts. The 
Court of Honor.” Now 


“4 


Columbian Exposition was. It had a 
the peculiarity of any such court is that it is self-contained, and 
vour movements are determined by the space. You change your 
position trom point to point, and you admire the vistas that turn 
on axis after axis. Entrances and exits are a mere accessory 
or even a nuisance, mere gaps in an otherwise perfect enclosure 
or mere holes in a wall. But today it is the movement, the 
traffic, the transportation, that is determining. The arrange- 


ment of the space itself is determined by your movements. And 


this was rudimentarily present in the long roads and crossed 
ramps of the fair, which were literally streamlined to the crowds, 
Lhey conformed to the flow. It was a difference analogous to 
liiference between Aristotelean physics and Newtonian. In 
he one, objects are at rest unless interfered with. In the other, 
it rest only a partn ular state ina yeneral condition of 
notion. It i widening and slowing of the river, a pause in the 
in open terrace along the road. The modern man is 
i | ‘ vho returns trom his journeys to a bedpost rooted 
nt round than an Arab pitching his tent, at home wherever 
he toy tlony the way. At the tair, to he sure, the evecution 
rd haltin No ruling categories can be clearly 

ped no eclecti 
eftect of flow in the layout was reinforced by its 
n some of the buildings. Only the General Exhibi 
tions B ling was at all articulate, guiding you over a sort of 
crankshatt path, which included vertical slopes as well as hori- 
zontal turns But the intention was there; the idea was an- 


|. It needs now only a first-class imagination. 


And here we might leave the fair. As an accomplishment. 
not much. A pain in color over a medley of chizzle-chuzzle 
forms. A masquerade of jazzed palaces and pylons. And yet, 
as against the tair of 1893, a better promise for the succeeding 
decades. As against axes, courts, and vistas, an evolving incipi 
ent roadtown. Wastetul mass yields to sconomical lightness; 
sluggish permanence to mobility and improvement. These are 
not all the architectural virtues, and indeed they entail tl 
sacrifice of other contrary ones; but they furnish a uniqu 
opportunity of our own. 

In one respect the architects badly erred. Their own move 
ments lacked economy. ‘They need not have had tor thei: 
central teature a tower by a Frenchman in the manner of 
Dutchman atter American ideas exported circa 1903. Frank 
Lloyd Wright is doing better work today, and different. Thos 
ideas ot mobility, lightness, gaiety, growth, for which our fai: 
architects were only reaching and striving, have by him lone 
been thought upon and worked with, and achieved. The politi 
ot the architects kept him out. I suppose, though, that Pau! 
Whiteman might actually think himself the superior of Tos- 
canini, and not every Michelangelo can appeal to a pope. 

Doucias HASKELL 


Drama 
“The Sickness of Today” 


VERY critic of Eugene O'Neill has of necessity pointed 

out that his plays are full of violent deeds and blas 

phemous opinions. For some reason, however, it has 
been less often remarked that they are also heavy with a sense 
of sin and that it is, after all, less the violence itself than this 
attitude toward it which is responsible for the peculiar flavor of 
his work. No one has been more thoroughly uncomfortable in 
our famous Waste Land or has taken less pleasure in boasting 
a membership in the legion of the damned. Quite plainly he 
is, by temperament at least, a man of faith, and the driving 
force behind his plays has always been a will to believe. Some- 
times it has broken out into a half-articulate affirmation; some- 
times it has been almost completely engulfed in doubt. But be- 
hind every fable has been implicit a search for what the author, 
speaking in his own person, has called some substitute “for the 
surviving primitive religious instinct,” some cure “for the sick 
ness of today.” 

Now official religion has always maintained that no such 
“substitute” can exist. Theoretically at least it merely waits 
for the sinner to discover the fact for himself and to return at 
last to that God whom he cannot, finally, do without. It is 
also accustomed to point with pride to those cases where the 
method has worked, and Mr. O'Neill can hardly be surprised if 
it claims him now. Quite possibly he will protest that “Days 
Without End” (Henry Miller Theater) is a play, not a con- 
fession; that his story of a rebel who returns to the bosom of 
the church says no more than that some men can thus cut the 
knot which he is still struggling to untie. Yet the fact remains 
that there is obviously much of himself in the hero, and that 
the whole process of surrender is described with sympatheti 
understanding. He was born a Roman Catholic, and his church 
has every reason to believe that he is closer to it now than he 
has ever been since the time when, like his new hero, he broke 
away. 

As for the play as a play, it is only very partially successful. 
One must assume, I think, that it was deeply felt, but the 
deepest feclings do not, unfortunately, always receive the most 
adequate expression, and the fable suffers from the fact that 
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it can hardly mean much to those who are not themselves half 
prepared to join the hero in his leap. No one can doubt that 
such conversions do take place, that the difficulties which had 
previously seemed insuperable do sometimes simply fade away. 
But conversion is also a subjective phenomenon—something hard 
for a spectator to follow for the simple reason that he cannot, 
is an outsider, very well understand why the objections which 
seemed so valid before have become irrelevant now. The ges- 
ture is merely a gesture, and for the uninitiated the story re- 
mains only a pious tale too familiar to take on the new sig- 
nificance which, for the author, it must have acquired. 

John Loving had lost his faith because his prayers did not 
ave the lives of his parents. He had passed through various 
vnicisms and various social faiths until he found peace at last 
n his love for his pure and beautiful wife. His evil nature 
had not, however, really died, and almost against his will he 
ecomes guilty of a casual infidelity with a woman whom he 
lespises. Conscience will not let him rest; he makes a veiled 
ontession, and when he realizes that his sin is about to deprive 
him of the woman he loves he is brought once more face to 
face with the emptiness of a world where there is nothing in 
vhich he can believe. Now in his darkest hour he throws him- 
self at the foot of a cross; the wife returns from the threshold 

death and—that is all. One difficulty is that Mr. O'Neill 
has not solved the notoriously hard problem of making virtue 
ittractive, and that the pure woman appears only as a dull per- 
ection. Another and more serious one is that the fable seems 
iardly relevant to any discussion of that “sickness of today” 
which always before has concerned him so deeply. We may 
srant that this sickness involves a loss of taith and a sense of 
sin; but the faith we lack is something much more inclusive 
than the kind of faith we lose when our prayers are not an- 
swered, and a casual adultery will hardly stand for the most 


characteristic of our sins. It would seem, in other words, that 
the symbols which Mr. O'Neill has chosen are hardly suitable 
to his theme unless, indeed, he does not mean them as symbols 
at all and is talking quite simply of sin as the theologian detines 
it and of taith as it is understood by the priest. The sickness 
which is here finally cured is much simpler than the one he 
has so often diagnosed. This is not a substitute tor “the primi 
tive religious impulse,” but merely an illustration of how that 
primitive impulse itself can work. Hence if the play does not 
mean that he is at least contemplating surrender to an old 
faith rather than to a new one, it is dificult to sce how it can 
mean anything at all. 

The Vheater Guild has produced the play with its usual 
loving care, and Earle Larrimore—who gives perhaps the best 
performance of his career—is admirable as the hero. It must 
also be contessed that after a pedestrian and very unpromising 
first act “Days Without End” again demonstrates the extraor- 
dinary ingenuity with which its author can turn the most un- 
promising material into good theater. Nevertheless, the fact 
remains that it is one of the least successful of Mr. O'Neill's 
mature productions. If it indicates a change in his whole atti- 
tude, then it may be remembered as announcing a series of 
definitely and perhaps more satisfactory Christian plays. If, 
on the other hand, it is to be understood as continuing with new 
symbols his characteristic theme, it must be described as merely 
a minor work. JosepH Woop Krutcu 


Those who took the “Ziegfeld Follies” with great serious- 
ness will doubtless complain that the new series begun by Billie 
Burke at the Winter Garden resembles the original “Follies” 
only in name. Nevertheless the new production is a good show 
in its own right and it gives Fannie Brice ar opportunity to be 
funny in a very unrefined manner. P.M. 
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gerating to say that dis- “.. | 
turbances of the sexual ap- 
peratus cause more mental | is accompanied by a set of beautiful photographs 
anguish and emotional up- found in any anatomy hook. . . 

sets, aside from physical 


suffering, than any other 
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Films 


Garbo and Screen Acting 


T would be pleasant if it were possible to say with any 
| degree ot honesty that in the picture which marks her return 
to the screen Miss Garbo adds something new and unex- 
ssion of her that already exists in our imag- 
(Astor) is no 
lor to 


pected to the in pre 

But, unfortunately, “Queen Christina” 
than the majority ot films in 
r temporary retirement. 
the direction against which Miss Garbo 
As tar as 


inatio 


bette! which it Was her 


appear betore hi In one respect at least, 
t is considerably worse 
has to struggle this time is by Rouben Ma.noulian, 


one can remember, she was never betore made to appear posi- 
tively grotesque, as she is made to appear in one scene in the 
present film, a scene which bears the indubitable marks of Mr. 
Miamoulian’s directorial fancy. It begins, this particular se- 
quence, with a close-up of Miss Garbo lying supine on the 
John Gilbert, as the 


her 


floor of a bedroom in a country inn. 
Spanish envoy with whom she has passed the night, is by 
side, and for some time the action consists in nothing more harm- 
less than the dangling of a huge and probably symbolical bunch 
of grapes above Miss Garbo's lips. Then, separating herself 
from her lover, the disguised queen rises to her feet, and with 
in almost methodical thoroughness begins to caress every object 
the table tops, the bric-a-brac, the bedposts, and 
finally of course the bolster. Naturally, after this has gone on 
tor several minutes, Mr. Gilbert, left among his pillows on the 


—and in that voice whose pitch is 


in the room 


floor, is compelled to ask 
unique even among former silent-screen actors: “What are you 
Needless to say, Mr. Mamoulian supplies an explana- 
invariably does after such subtle effects; but the 
pseudo- poetic which S. N. 
Garbo are not enough to prevent a robust snicker from running 
section of the audience. 
is Miss Garbo is exhibited in such inappropriate 


doing i 
tion, as he 


lines Behrman provides for Miss 


through a large 

As long 
ind badly directed roles, it is of course imnpossible to come to 
any judgment as to her ability as an actress on the talking 
screen. But the suspicion increases that she will never be so 
efiective, either as performer or symbol, as she was in the old 
silent Like Chaplin, Lillian Gish, and a number of 
others, she had built up for herself a style of acting which 
depended tor its special forcefulness on economy rather than 
She belonged, that is to say, to the panto- 


medium. 


variety of means. 


mimic tradition of screen acting, the essence of whose qualits 
consisted in the almost hieroglyphic simplification of action an 
emotion. And since she belonged to this tradition by tempera 
ment as well as accident, the change to the broader and mor, 
effusive methods of naturalistic stage acting was for her partici 
larly dificult. If Miss Garbo compared so badly with Paulin: 
Lord in “Anna Christie” or with Doris Keane in “Romance 
it must be remembered that everything in her personality 
well as in her training was opposed to the excessively histrion 
technique tor which the roles in these plays were designed. [: 
must be remembered with what undeniable effect she manag: 
to create her earlier silent roles in ‘ Torrent,” in the screer 
version of Michael Arlen’s “Green Hat,” and in the fantast! 
abridgment of “Anna Karenina” which was called, tout simp! 
“Love.” The real explanation for her failure in the so-calle 
big moments in “Green Hat” and the present film is that sh 
is not, and probably never will be, a gcod histrionic actress. Bir 
this is not so much a criticism of Miss Garbo, who can hardi: 
be expected to adjust her style and the personality which ha: 
dictated it to every advance in mechanical invention, as it is 
criticism of the present talking film, which has not yet learne 
to reconcile the best of the old with the best of the new. Th: 
chief reason that Miss Garbo is so disappointing in “Quee) 
Christina” is that the picture itself is not what it should b 
namely, a picture. 

Francis Lederer, with years of the best stage experiern.. 
and training behind him, illustrates, on the other hand, in hi 
first American picture the dangers of a tou great display o' 
histrionic ability in a screen role requiring very little of am 
sort of ability. “Man of Two Worlds” (Radio City Musi 
Hall), which uses the background and many of the sex angle 
of “Eskimo,” is of course an unfortunate undertaking al 
around; but it required an ineptitude amounting almost ¢ 
genius to cast this young Czech actor, whose gift is for a whol: 
sale spontaneity of physical energy, as a member of what 
reputedly the most lethargic race on earth. 

It would be pressing distinctions too far to find in “Enem 
of Progress,” the new Soviet film at the Acme, examples of th: 


third type of screen acting—what is usually called the “natural.” 


As it happens, the actor who plays Ataman Annenkov, tix 
Cossack captain with whose predatory raids in Siberia after thy 


revolution the story deals, was borrowed from the Moscow Ar: 


Theater, and as a result the acting is all too clearly in the stag 
tradition. For variety of background, rapidity of movement 
and neatness of development, however, the film as a whole ca: 
be recommended as one of the best that has come out of Russi 
in a long time. Wituiam Troy 
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changed to every other Wednesday at 8 p.m. over 
WEVD? The next date will be January 31. 
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FAR HOP'ZONS 


THE INTELLIGENT TRAVELER will appear henceforth twice a month to 
advise readers of The Nation where, how, and when to set out for far countries. 
How to prepare to get the most out of a trip abroad; in other words, how to 
travel intelligently and at little expense. 


For the second year this series is planned by John Rothschild, director of The 
Open Road, a non-commercial travel organization which has developed unique 
services for the inquiring traveler in Europe and Russia. Mr. Rothschild plans 
to present information primarily for professional and other thinking people, 
who, while they may not always know what they want, are quite certain what 


they wish to avoid. 


The column will not include the obvious in tourist attractions. Instead, it will 


offer suggestions such as these: 


Distinctive travel organizations 

Events in Europe for the Intelligent Traveler 
Travel projects for 1934 in Europe and America 
Debunking the travel racket 

How to go abroad for fifty dollars--via freight lines 


Travel in the U.S. S. R. 


The first article, which will appear next week, will concern itself with winter 
vacation cruises in Southern waters. It will include air travel in the South and 


holidaying in Mexico. Unexpected information on inexpensive cruises for 


students will be disclosed. 
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